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Art. 1. — Vues sur le Protestantisme en France. Par 
J. L. S. Vincent, l'un des Pasteurs de l’Eglise Ré- 
formée de Nismes. 2 vol. Paris. 1829. 


Ir may be deemed ill-timed to enter into any speculations 
on the state of religion in France in the present excited and 
uncertain condition of political affairs in that country. When 
the events of the coming day can scarcely be predicted by 
the spectator on the spot, it must be presumed that we speak 
with diffidence on the prospects of religion. We do not 
possess the gift of looking through the stormy atmosphere 
into the scenes of the future; and at this distance from the 
warring elements of society in Europe, we will not venture 
to waste the time of our readers by the expression of our 
opinions or conjectures on the probable result of the present 
struggle. Of one thing, however, we may be certain. A 
new day has dawned upon Christianity in France. The 
religious spirit of the present age is far different from that 
which prevailed at the period of her first revolution. The 
light has arisen upon her, with omens of the happiest prom- 
ise, but whether it will shine brighter and brighter unto 
the perfect day, or again be put back by a reign of terror and 
blood, we must leave to the mysterious Providence, which 
rules in the kingdoms of men. 

‘Forty years,’ says Benjamin Constant, in the conclusion 
of his great work on Religion, ‘forty years have passed 
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away since the triumph of an infidel philosophy at the 
epoch of the French Revolution. Where are we now? A 
mysterious agitation, a desire for religious faith, a longing for 
religious hope, are every where manifested. In all this, 
there is certainly some extravagance; but the extravagance 
is not without a cause. The motion, which succeeds ap- 
parent death, proves that the germ is not deprived of life.’ 
The important work, from which we have quoted, written 
by one of the most able men, in politics and literature, of 
whom France can boast, is in itself a proof of the revival of 
religious ideas. ‘That such a work, which is built on the 
reality of a spiritual religion and disinterested morality, and 
which assumes the truth of the Christian system as a philo- 
sophical fact, should proceed from the pen of a statesman 
and scholar, whose influence was felt in the cabinets of 
Europe, would have been pronounced incredible at the close 
of the last century. We have similar proofs of the progress 
of religious thought in other departments of French literature. 
Many of the most popular writings of the day breathe a pure 
religious spirit. Christian feelings and opinions are no longer 
deemed incompatible with a liberal mind and enlightened 
views. ‘The most brilliant talents in society are divorced 
from their former unnatural union with infidelity and atheism. 
A scofling derision of Christianity is not esteemed a necessa- 
ry passport to good company. The most able periodical 
works are not infected with the licentious spirit of the last 
age; and, in many instances, bear frequent testimony to 
the truth and importance of the Christian religion. A great 
change has also taken place in the most important courses of 
public instruction. A spiritual and religious philosophy is 
now eloquently taught and received with the ardor of deep 
conviction by multitudes of the literary men of France, es- 
pecially among the younger portions of the community, 
whose minds were not predccupied with the barren systems 
of materialism, which had prevailed nearly to the entire ex- 
clusion of all others. The work which we are about to 
notice is a beautiful illustration of the new interest, awakened 
by religion, and, among many other discussions of great value 
and originality, contains a more perfect account of the present 
religious condition of France than any other source, which 
has come to our knowledge. 

M. Vincent is a Christian and a Protestant. He views 
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his subjects in various lights, apparently with singular free- 
dom from personal or sectarian prejudices, and constantly 
impresses us with the conviction of his perfect honesty and 
independence, as well as of his sound theological learning and 
deep piety. We do not propose to give any thing like a 
thorough analysis of his work, but merely to call our readers’ 
attention to some of his statements and conclusions respect- 
ing the religious state of his own country. We premise, 

that for the facts and reasonings which follow we are indebted 
to M. Vincent, of whose views we aim only to give a faithful, 

but necessarily a brief and imperfect account. 

The present religious movement, according to M. Vin- 
cent, is the natural consequence of the spirit that prevailed 
in France after the middle of the eighteenth century. That, 
also, was the result of errors and prejudices, which were 
established in a previous age. For several ages, religion had 
been under the dominion of the priesthood, and thus lost 
much of its intrinsic character. It had seized as a valuable 
prize many popular errors and superstitions, which it con- 
founded with its own heavenly essence. It was burdened 
with a multitude of forms and observances, contrary to its 
real nature. It is not at all surprising, then, that by this 
means, the great doctrines of Christianity, and even the 
eternal duties of morality, should have been deprived of their 
spirit and life. 

This corrupted system of religion could not be of long 
duration. It was too much opposed to human nature to 
withstand the progress of society in knowledge and civiliza- 
tion. It was impossible that man should not, sooner or later, 
awake to a sense of his own dignity after ‘such degrading 
epochs. The crisis must come, and it did come. Men be- 
gan to fathom their own natures; they interrogated their 
destiny and their faculties; they read the New Testament 
for themselves, and soon, in spite of the most violent oppo- 
sition, in spite of all the arts of the pen, and the terrors of 
the sword, the triumph of two great truths was achieved, 
namely, that the priest is not the arbiter of religion, and 
that conscience is free, —and that religion does not consist 
in observances and forms, but in feelings and principles. 
This memorable triumph was called the Reformation. In 
the middle of the last century this triumph had reached to 
every country in Europe, and the two great truths, which 
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we have just named, were admitted by all enlightened men 
without dispute. 

But the human mind, like physical forces, does not im- 
mediately stop, when its end is attained, but almost always 
goes beyond it, to return thither by a new course. So it 
was at this time. The wants of the age and the calls of 
truth were satisfied. ‘They demanded that the huge and 
shapeless edifice, erected by the passions, the ignorance, and 
perhaps by the real necessities of the middle ages, on the 
solid and venerable foundations of Christianity, should be 
destroyed. This accordingly was done. But this was not 
enough. It was thought best to continue the labor and de- 
molish the foundations themselves. Animated by the ardor 
of attack, intoxicated by a success which every day became 
more brilliant, many writers lost all their sensibility to the 
divine spirit which breathes in every page of the Gospel, 
and saw nothing in Christianity but the occasion and the 
support of the enormous abuses, under which human nature 
had so long groaned. ‘They believed they were conferring a 
favor upon their fellow-men by destroying its influence, and 
making it an object of ridicule and contempt. As they had 
never studied it in its essential principles, but received it 

recisely us it had been left by the dark ages, with all the 
imperfections imposed upon it by the narrow spirit of the 
times, they believed they had destrofed it, and raised the 
cry of victory over its ruins, as soon as they Somued and signal- 
ized some inconsistencies and perhaps even errors in the 
Bible. ‘This was an easy task. It was performed with tal- 
ent, but not with impartiality. ‘The very restraints, which 
these writers suffered from the civil authority, obliged them 
to make use of sly insinuations and artful hints, which gave 
their productions a more piquant relish, but depriv ed them 
of the gravity and seriousness with which subjects of this 
nature should always be treated. 

They were not content with attacking Christianity. Mis- 
taking the true character of the human soul, and passing a 
skeptical judgment, according to the laws of material nature, 
on that which can be understood only by an appeal to the 
inward consciousness, they soon made war on the eternal 
truths, which alone place man in harmony with himself, and 
allow him to enjoy his intrinsic dignity. With the words 
humanity and virtue continually upon their lips, they labored 
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for a long time to destroy every thing which makes humanity 
and virtue valuable; the y studied to reduce man to the rank 
of an intelligent brute, by covering with doubt, and even with 
ridicule, all the ideas which tend to elevate him in his own 
eyes. Thus, in a short time, they prostrated the four great 
ideas, without which there is neither religion, nor dignity, 
nor true civilization, nor lasting improvement, nor solid 
happiness for the human race; the ideas of God, immortali- 
ty, liberty, virtue. When these writers, surrounded with 
the ruins which they had made, began to perceive the need 
of erecting some positive system, led away by the habits of 
thought and fe eling, which made them insensible to the 
divine character of C hristianity, they soon substituted the 
idea of Nature for that of God, phy sical organization for the 
soul, the connexion of material causes and effects for liberty, 
and "the suggestions of personal interest for virtue. ‘Thus 
man was degraded and morality destroyed. 

The pernicious influence of the writers of the eighteenth 
century was not confined to the higher classes of society. It 
spread among the people at large. These authors had an 
eye to popular effect in their works, and they succeeded in 
obtaining it. ‘They employed the sallies of wit, and some- 
times the most indecent raillery, instead of the profound 
discussions of reason, and thus acquired an immense power 
over the numerous class of readers who are repelled by ar- 
gument and amused with pleasantry. Small publications 
were prepared expressly for the people, who, weary with 
ignorance and fanaticism, received them with avidity. At 
the close of the century, the great body of the people had 
become infidel. The ideas of virtue and immortality were 
regarded by them only with contempt and pity. But this 
state of things could not last. Man cannot be for ever de- 
prived of the most essential attributes of his moral nature. 
Do what he will, he cannot lose the consciousness of him- 
self. He will be called back to it, at last, by some great 
catastrophe, and, sooner or later, he will find there, written 
in bright and indelible characters, the words, God, immor- 
tality, liberty, virtue, and consequently the word religion. 
Scarcely had men arrived at the complete destitution of all 
faith, to which the eighteenth century had led them, when 
they began to feel that this was not their place. After the 
storms of the revolution had passed away, and men had 
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leisure to reflect on their own nature, and listen to the tes- 
timony of conscience, a solemn voice declared to them that 
organization and matter were not the whole man, and that 
they had something to care for, besides their own interests 
and pleasures. ‘The word religion found an echo in many 
hearts. ‘They began to speak of it, and of every thing con- 
nected with it, with more decency and respect. It was now 
considered bad taste to attack it, as in the preceding age, it 
was bad taste to defend it. This tendency to religious sen- 
timents was interrupted by the strife of arms and the political 
agitations which followed. But as soon as peaceful pursuits 
and domestic life were restored, the want of religion was 
again manifested. ‘The soul perceived its native grandeur 
and exalted destiny. On every side, it was declared, and 
on every side,—says M. Vincent, writing less than two 
years since, —it is declared, we must have a religion. The 
eighteenth century has fulfilled its task and passed away. 
Its sensual and epicurean philosophy is rejected by the pub- 
lic mind. 

This increased interest in religion, after the universal 
prevalence of infidelity, appears to have been felt, in some 
degree, by allclasses of the French community, but especial- 
ly among the intelligent and liberal members of the Protes- 
tant church. We will continue to follow M. Vincent in his 
description of the character, which it has assumed. 

The want of religion, as he maintains, which is every 
where manifested, is not the want of the forms, nor of the es- 
sential characteristics, to which time has already done jus- 
tice. ‘They have passed away, never to return. ‘There is 
no desire to go back to the dark ages. ‘There is no wish 
to revive their spirit. ‘There is no want of the religion of 
that period. ‘The burdensome ceremonies, the fantastic 
observances, the senseless practices which were then im- 
posed, every where inspire the same disgust. The sacer- 
dotal power is weakened and suspected. ‘The authority of 
the priest is gone. ‘The minister of religion is esteemed only 
for the influence on the mind and heart, which he exerts by 
the force of his example, of persuasion, and of truth. The 
minister is no longer clothed with priestly power. He is 
one of the flock whom he addresses. He is loved and ven- 
erated for his talents and virtues. But he is not a priest. 
That office is abolished, or if it remains, it is a ruin in the 
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midst of a populous city. It is inadequate to meet the 
religious spiritof the times. Of this, every one is thoroughly 
convinced. 

The discussions of the eighteenth century have left anoth- 
er very important result, and one which is well established 
in the minds of the people. ‘They have learned that the 
essence of religion does not consist in the historical certainty 
of all the details contained in the sacred volume. It must 
be confessed, that the want of religion now felt in the hearts 
of men is united with a great indifference for many things, 
to which former ages have attached peculiar importance, both 
in the sacred writings and in established religious systems. 
The public opinion is equally opposed to the cold and life- 
less spirit of the infidel philosophy, and to the dogmatism and 
formality of the old religious sects. But if men are decided 
as to what they will reject, they are not so clear as to what 
they will receive. If they are very certain that the old 
edifice should be demolished and not rebuilt, they are far 
from being sure, respecting what should be erected in its 
place. This has given rise to a secret inquietude, an em- 
barrassing hesitation between the forms which they feel 
compelled to reject, and the profound want, which they 
know not how to satisfy. The present is one of the great 
epochs in which a strong agitation pervades the general 
mind, —in which the necessity of a new path is felt, and its 
direction dimly anticipated, but not clearly perceived. 

There are some points, however, which it is plain any new 
form of religion must embrace, in order to meet the state of 
public feeling in France. M. Vincent’s discussion of this topic 
is discriminating and clear, and forms one of the most valuable 
portions of his work. We regret that we can give our readers 
only a very summary account of the ideas which it contains. 

It is evident in the first place, M. Vincent remarks, 
that the religion which shall satisfy the demands of om 
age, must respect the rights of human nature and aid i 
further progress. ‘There is a deep feeling, at the preted 
day, among men, that they have a right as men to the 
greatest developement and to the free employment of all 
their faculties, physical, intellectual, and moral, in order to 
ameliorate their own personal condition and that of society 
in general. ‘They accordingly demand of religion to respect 
the sacred liberty and eternal rights, of which the mainte- 
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nance and defence is the most important object of civil gov- 
ernment. Every religion, which tends to restrain these 
rights of * human nature, to interfere with the progress to 
which man is destined, or to deprive him of the perfect lib- 
erty of thought, of which he has already enjoyed such happy 
fruits, is not the religion that is now wanted. Men wish for 
free inquiry, not for authority. ‘They wish to choose their 
own belief, not to receive it ‘from prescription. ‘This is the 
universal. want; a want which pervades every sect, which 
extends even to the Catholics as well as to the Protestants. 
All the world is interested in this. All the world can and 
ought to take advantage of it. Noone can changeit. None 
can resist it, without great evil to their cause. We antici- 
pate, then, a religion ‘which shall advance in company with 
civilization, without being jealous of it; with science, without 
alarm at its success; with industry, without being disturbed 
at the happiness and security of the people, whom it enrich- 
es; with the institutions of society, without interfering with 
their improvement and perfection. We anticipate a religion, 
above all, which shall be the friend of human nature, which 
shall rejoice in every thing that elevates and ennobles it, 
which shall freely renounce every form and every influence 
that can restrain the exercise of the primitive and essential 
faculties of the soul, without which man has neither great- 
ness, nor dignity, nor intellectual power, nor moral worth. 
But the ‘religion, which men need, cannot produce a 
beneficial effect if it is composed merely of negations. It 
must penetrate the whole man. It must act with energy 
upon the soul. It must carry it forward in the career of 
intellectual and moral perfection, without which man cannot 
fulfil his destiny. And to do this, it must appeal to his under- 
standing, while its deep roots are in his heart ; it must address 
his conscience, while it has a support in his imagination. 
Still further, if we can name any universal feature in 
the confused ideas, which are formed on the religion de- 
manded by the age, it is the wish for one essentially moral. 
Man cannot be separated from his conscience. He feels 
that in this august sanctuary he must find his true dignity. 
He is disgusted with all the ‘degrading theories, which have 
diverted his attention from that sacred and incorruptible 
suide. He begins to recognise in that inward voice, the 
most exalted privilege of his nature, the most holy charac- 
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teristic of his relation to the Supreme Governor of the uni- 
verse, the voice of God himcelf. He feels that every prin- 
ciple of action, independent of that, changes his true nature, 
robs him of his dignity, and invariably ends by making 
him incapable of self-devotion, and prepared for the most 
horrible excesses. He wishes, then, above all, for a religion 
which has its foundation in the conscience, and which builds 
upon it a genuine and profound morality. He rejects, by a 
generous instinct, which, perhaps, he cannot explain, but of 
which experience has taught him the value, all the opinions 
and systems, all the practices and theories, which tend, to 
deceive him with regard to the true character of things, and 
the real merit of human actions. He understands that 
nothing should interpose between his conscience and himself. 

An indispensable feature in the morality which the present 
religious wants of men demand, is the charity which at this 
day seems more and more to take possession of all hearts. 
It is not now sufficient for religion to recommend the princi- 
ples of justice and probity, and make men merely honest. 
Human interests are often adequate to that end. We want 
religion to speak to the heart and to fill it with love. We 
want it to combat a selfish interest with the interests of hu- 
man nature, to elevate man in the eyes of man, to point 
out to him his race as a worthy object of his cares and labors, 
a worthy recompense for his efforts and sacrifices, and a 
worthy subject of his devotion and love. We want it to 
restore man to the station which he feels belongs to him, 
when he is not borne away by the pleasures and interests of 
life,— that of a member of a vast moral society, destined to 
advance towards happiness by moral excellence and love, 
all the members of which bear in each other’s sight an infinite 
value, since they have the same capacities, the same destiny, 
and the same rights. No religion can satisfy the heart of 
man, such as it is in itself, and such as it is manifested at 
the present day, unless it places in the highest rank, a pro- 
found love for the members of this moral society, and of 
God, who is its head. 

The religion which the heart calls for, must be moreover 
essentially spiritual, that is, it must be established on the 
principles of a moral government, of an intelligent and moral 
Being, who is the found: ition of it, and of a state of retribu- 
tion, proceeding from the rights and wants of morality. A 
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system, deficient in any of these features, would not be a 
religion ; it would leave man at the mercy of external cir- 
cumstances ; it would alienate him from his true destiny ; 
it would deceive him on his true merit, and would be accom- 
panied with fearful dangers. It is certain that if man needs 
a religion like that described, it must be drawn from the 
depths of his own soul. ‘To speak with authority to the 
conscience, religion must be founded upon the conscience 
itself. To act with power upon the heart, it must come 
from the heart. ‘To make man capable of self-devotion and 
love, it must show him self-devotion and love, in the hidden 
recesses of his nature. ‘To rescue him from the materialism, 
which the contemplation of the physical world naturally 
inspires, it must lead him within the retirement of his own 
soul, and point out to him, in that sanctuary, a moral order 
and lofty principles, which physical laws cannot explain, and 
over which they have no power. ‘The spiritual life and hope 
are in the inward sentiments of the heart, in the conscious- 
ness of duty and moral power. ‘They are evaporated and 
dissipated, with all religious feelings, as soon as they are 
made the subjects of a discussion founded on the analogies of 
external nature, according to the common rules of “logic. 
Such an explanation would be nothing else than the general 
irreligion of the last century. 


We have thus given a slight outline of the views main- 
tained by M. Vincent, respecting the character of the reli- 
gion demanded by the wants of the age, and the state of 
public feeling in France. He then inquires, Where shall such 
a religion be found? How shall we answer such a compli- 
cated question? One word, says he, will suflice ; —Curist. 
Of all known religions, Christianity i is the only one, which 
perfectly fulfils the condition, which has been laid down 
as the foundation of all others, and as the only source of a 
living and profound religion ; it is taken from the inmost sen- 
timents of man. It is a revelation, but a revelation of the 
human soul. Its universal and avowed object is to with- 
draw man from outward hindrances and errors, to lead him 
to look within and to contemplate the principle of every 
excellence and every virtue, which he bears in the depths of 
his heart. 

We are not to suppose that the ideas presented by M. Vin- 
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cent, respecting the religious wants of France, are uni- 
versally received. Indeed 1any of them are probably stated 
with precision for the first time, to the readers of his work. 
It remains for them to be examined and discussed by his 
Protestant brethren, who share in his enlightened zeal to pro- 
mote the interests of pure religion in France. We have no 
doubt they will commend themselves to the good sense and 
Christian feeling of the nation, although there are many 
obstacles to their immediate prevalence. Among other diffi- 
culties, they will have to contend with the low state of theo- 
logical science. M. Vincent devotes one of his best chapters 
to the consideration of this subject. He holds an improved 
theology to be essential to the progress of an improved reli- 
gion. Not that theology and religion, in his view, are the 
same. On the contrary, we have never seen a better illus- 
tration of the essential difference between them, than that 
given by our author. 

Theology, according to him, is a science which ‘has prin- 
ciples founded in nature, and facts upon which it depends. 
It is addressed to the understanding. It should have no 
object but absolute truth. But religion is altogether another 
thing. It is the communion of the soul with the Creator. 
It has less concern with the understanding than with the 
feelings and affections. It seizes in the resources of theology 
every thing which is simple, every thing which is living, 
every thing which touches and elevates the heart. In the 
view of religion, God is not the necessary Being demonstrated 
by philosophy, with an array of metaphy sical jargon which 
no one can understand,— but the Father, the Benefactor, the 
Judge. In the view of religion, Jesus Christ is not the 
abstract being, upon whom there have been such violent 
disputes in almost every age of the church,— but the visible 
image of God, who has brought down to the comprehension 
of men, the excellence and goodness which we seek in 
heaven, the Saviour, the Friend, who died on the cross for 
us. Inthe view of religion, the future state is not the im- 
mense field for controversy, winnie learned men have so often 
contended in the dark,—but the mansion of our Father’s 
house, which Jesus has gone to prepare for us, the place 
where we shall be with him and receive according to our works, 
Theology, being thus distinct from religion, no fears should 
be apprehended from its progress. It may undergo great 
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changes, without affecting the essentials of religion. It ma 
be improved and pe fected without implying t that the founda- 
tion of religion in the heart is not always the same. The 
advancement of theology is then desirable. But in this re- 
spect, since the return to religious sentiments in France, the 
Protestant church presents a remarkable spectacle.* 

M. Vincent describes three classes of religious men, from 
whose respective influence, he remarks, the progress of sound 
theology may, with some certainty, be predicted. These 
classes, a8 our readers will perceive, are not without counter- 
parts in our own country. 

The first class, according to M. Vincent, is composed of 
the individuals who remain attached to the system adopted 
by the French Protestant church, in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. They constitute a class which may be 
called the old school. ‘They have read the ancient theolo- 
gians, but they know nothing of the immense labors with 
which theology has been enriched in modern times. Sacred 
criticism is a science which they suspect. ‘They are not 
unwilling that it should exist, but on condition of doing 
nothing, discovering nothing, estab! lishing nothing, which had 
not been done before. They se in it every w here perilous 
abysses. If you'speak to them of various readings in the 
sacred text, they regard you with terror. ‘Sir,’ they re- 
ply, ‘what uncertainty you throw over the Bible. They 
are even angry with you, as if it were you who placed the 
various readings i in the manuscripts. If you speak to them 
of historical and impartial researches on the different books 








* The distinction between theology onl seliai ion, W bic h M. Vincent 
here maintains, will remind many of our readers of the views presented 
in a Discourse, entitled ‘ Theology, and not Religion, the Source of 
Division in the Christian Church,’ by the Rev. Dr. Low ell, of this city. 
We think the coincidence remarkable. The distinction has been very 
generally overlooked. But in the work before us and in the Dis- 
course to which we refer, written nearly at the same time in different 
countries, it is clearly stated and earnestly defended. Both writers 
agree in not condemning theological controversy, as such; they only 
protest against confounding it with the religion of the heart. We have 
no doubt of the correctness of their views in this respect. We are 
convinced that their general prevalence would be highly favorable to 
the progress of an improved theology, which is a favorite object with 
M. Vincent, as well as to the increase of vital and practical religion, 


which is equally a favorite object with him and the author of the 
Discourse. 
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of the Bible, they answer, ‘ What! would you make a 
human book of it?’ Ina word, they are as much terrified 
at facts, as if they were so many sophisms. ‘They think that 
all the discoveries of modern theology are mere inventions. 
This class is small, but strongly prejudic ed. ‘They who 
compose it have arrived at that age of life, when opinions 
are not altered. It is the age of bronze. We ought not to 
attempt to change them. Let them pass away. 

The second class is composed of a great number of pas- 
tors, who have reflected sufficiently on Protestantism, and on 
its present condition in Europe, to perceive that liberty 
of thought is its very essence, and who make this liberty a 
reality and not aname. ‘They are aware that the natural 
consequence of such liberty must be a great difference of 
opinion on a certain number of points. ‘But as this liberty 
is unspeakably dear to them; as they hold to it firmly for 
themselves, and as they have observed, with the clearest 
evidence, in'the whole history of the Christian religion, and 
of the human race, that the free exercise of this liberty has 
always conducted man to the highest degree of civilization, 
of moral perfection, and of true piety ; as they have observ- 
ed, also, with no less evidence, that the restraint or suppres- 
sion of this liberty has always introduced barbarism, moral 
degradation, - impiety or fanaticism, and misery, they would 
much rather endure these differences of opinion, than re- 
nounce a system, which they believe founded on Christian- 
ity, and connected with the “highest destinies of the human 
race. ‘They are then essentially tolerant, not only towards 
the members of other churches, as some men understand 
toleration, but towards those of the church of which they are 
a part. 

Among these, a spirit of research and a taste for good 
learning are generally cultivated. ‘The public are indebted 
to them for the useful labors which place at their disposal new 
ideas and new means of instruction. ‘They seek for the profi- 
table employment of the acquisitions which they have already 
made, and endeavour to turn them to the moral and religious 
improvement of the flocks with which they are entrusted. 
They engage in this labor with a zeal, an activity, a warmth 
of heart, untillately very rare in France. It is on this class, 
in our author’s opinion, that the hopes and wishes of the 
French Protestant church must rest. 
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Besides these two classes, which compose the great ma- 
jority of the Fre nch Protestant cle rgy, there is a small class 
of those, who, properly or improperly , are called Methodists, 
because the first of them who appeared in France, were 
pupils or agents of the English Methodist sects. At first 
sight, one might be dispos sed to identify them with the old 
school before described. ‘l'hey have the same attachment 
to the great principles of orthodoxy, the same love of ancient 
institutions, the same dread of innovation. But as soon as we 
penetrate a little further, we perceive that the two classes have 
no real resemblance. Under nearly the same expressions, 
there is another tendency, another spirit, we might almost 
say, another religion. Their mode of proceeding in theology 
is very simple. ‘They assume as a principle the immediate 
and plenary inspiration of the Bible. In their opinion it 
is the Word of God, in the most literal sense. ‘Then they 
group detached passages of it under certain heads. ‘They 
form centos of these, in which every thing appears consistent, 
full of the same spirit. But since their historical observa- 
tions are generally wanting in depth, when applied to this 
labor, the spirit is more frequently that of their own sect 
than of the Bible. Still, they hold to the results which they 
obtain, with ardor, often with obstinacy. They connect 
them directly with the work of salvation. ‘They make them 
essential to its attamment. ‘They are thus insensibly led to 
the Catholic maxim, that there is no salvation out of the 
church. Whatever activity the individuals animated by this 
spirit may display in their religious pursuits, it is certain that 
we cannot expect from them any aid to the progress of a 
sound and liberal theology. ‘The example of the English 
sects, whose spirit they have imbibed, gives us the character 
of the labors to which they are devoted, and the results 
which they will probably produce. 


We can accompany our author no further in his fine rea- 
sonings on the perfection of theology, but must hasten to 
give our readers some account of his ideas respecting the 
means of diffusing correct religious sentiments and increasing 
the practical influence of Christianity in the present state of 
opinion in France. ‘The preaching of mere morality he 
holds to be altogether inadequate to that purpose. ‘The great 
truths of a spiritual religion must be clearly and distinctly 
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addressed to man’s spiritual nature. It is not sufficient to 
demonstrate these truths to his understanding ; they must 
be applied directly to his heart. They must reveal man to 
himself. They must make him feel the dignity of his na- 
ture, the value of his hopes, the grandeur of his destiny. 
The very thing which gives Christianity its power over the 
soul, which makes it effec tual in the work of salvation, is, 
that it corresponds so perfectly with the inward testimony of 
conscience. It is at once the expression of its native purity, 
the manifestation of its most sublime promises, and the rem- 
edy for its weaknesses and imperfections. It is the revela- 
tion of that moral world, of which we find the first elements 
in the depths of our conscience, when we are willing to seek 
them there. For this reason it acts with a mighty power 
upon our souls, excites in us a living faith that knows no 
doubt, and rules over our whole life. Accordingly they who 
wish to promote the influence of Christianity should never 
lose sight of this essential characteristic. 

After expressing, at considerable length, his conviction of 
the importance of a spiritual religion, in addition to the de- 
tails of morality, M. Vincent presents several interesting 
views on the three great religious systems, which, in his opin- 
ion, comprise all that are worthy of notice, founded on the 
teachings of Christ and his apostles, or on philosophical ideas 
inherent inthe human mind. These are Calvinism, Arminian- 
ism, and Rationalism. ‘They are characterized respectively, 
by their placing the central point of religion in God, or in 
man, or in the relations between God and man. The choice 
among them, he maintains, is by no means indifferent, 
whether regarded in relation to their philosophical and crit- 
ical truth, or their practical application to the mass of society, 
as popular religious systems. We will give our readers a 
brief abstract of his sentiments respecting these systems. 

Calvinism, which places every thing in God, and annihi- 
lates man, is a system of doctrines, according to our author, 
to which man is led by the developement of his reason, but 
not by his feelings, or the sentiment of faith. He arrives at 
predestination by the way of abstract reasoning, and the de- 
duction of consequences. He applies the spirit of logic to the 
simple principles of nature, feeling, and conscience. He 
pushes the consequences he thus obtains to their utmost lim- 
its, for this is the tendency of the faculty which he uses, and 
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in this way creates a world which neither feeling, nor con- 
science, nor nature acknowledges. ‘The resultis a philosophic 
system, supported by rigorous argumentation, but insufficient as 
a religion, since it offends the inward consciousness, destroys 
the sentiment of human dignity, annihilates the value of 
morality, and allows nothing but an arbitrary will,— all which 
is at war with every thing that man must feel and belie ve, in 
order to be truly religious. This system calls in question 
human liberty. It introduces into the moral world the same 
necessity which reigns in the physical world. It destroys at 
one blow the most solid foundation of all religion. For the 
consciousness of moral liberty, in the midst of the necessity 
which commands material nature, is the only fact, yet 
sufficient and unanswerable in itself, which reveals to us a 
higher nature, a more sacred order, and, in a word, an im- 
mortal future and a God. ‘This system is then at war with 
the most profound and holy ideas of man,—the ideas, with- 
out which, in reality, there is no religion. Accordingly, 
many have supposed they believed in this system, when, in 
fact, they did not, because, in spite of themselves, their souls 
experienced an invincible repugnance to its desolating doc- 
trines. Nevertheless, it responds to the want of the abso- 
lute which is inherent in the human soul, it excites the im- 
agination, it penetrates the heart with deep terror, and when 
it takes possession of a man, it does not possess him half-way. 
It finds a powerful aid, in the feeling of the vast distance, be- 
tween the moral law, which is absolute, and the actual life, 
which is imperfect,— to depreciate and annihilate man. But 
the authority which it exercises, irresistible as it sometimes 
is, is not alw ays beneficent. Although some brilliant exam- 
ples to the contrary may be mentioned, it weakens the feel- 
ings of humanity in the soul. This is its most obvious 
danger. We may justly dread it. It injures the sentiment 
of respect for man, so much as to produce cruelty, as soon 
as it is thought that the glory of God is compromised. 

Whatever may be the logic ‘al consistency of this system, 
it cannot then accomplish its purpose, because it is not 
founded on the genuine principles of religion, and because its 
tendency is deplorable. It may, indeed, with a little man- 
agement, be made to find access to many minds. But this 
would be a real misfortune. For it can never gain a general 
triumph, and this partial success would introduce a division, 
perhaps incurable. 
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The next religious system, described by our author, as 
applicable to the popular wants of France, is Arminianism, 
the central principle of which is redemption. As Calvinism 
takes predestination for the basis of its theory concerning 
man and religion, Arminianism, as it is understood by 
M. Vincent, is built upon the difference between the tdéal of 
human nature, and the actual condition of man on earth. 
This difference, recognised in all ages, is announced in the 
sacred volume as one of its most important doctrines. It 
regards man in a fallen and degraded state, which prevents 
the accomplishment of the divine plans for his happiness. 
The consciousness of each individual confirms this truth, 
which history always takes for granted, and which is con- 
tained in the traditions, the symbols, and the mythology of 
every nation. The unchangeable justice of God, to which 
we are led, both by reason and conscience, makes it inevita- 
ble that man should suffer a loss of happiness in proportion 
to the extent of his corruption. At this point, appears one 
of the great doctrines of Christianity, considered as a mirac- 
ulous and supernatural revelation. Man could do nothing 
of himself, to avoid the punishment which he deserved, and 
the demands of moral order, not only in the earth, but through 
the universe, require that this punishment should be inflicted. 
Jesus Christ is sent to resolve the problem of human salva- 
tion under these conditions, and his voluntary death is the 
means of it. Man enjoys the benefit of this dispensation by 
faith, that is, by the feeling of personal unworthiness, and by 
his acceptance of this dispensation as the only way of salva- 
tion. Thus restored to hope, and feeling more deeply than 
ever the horror of sin, he is regenerated, and becomes capa- 
ble of tasting the happiness which God has prepared for 
him. 

Here, then, is areligion, says M. Vincent, which man can 
accept, a religion which acts strongly upon his affections, 
which recalls him to the perception of his exalted destiny, 
and animates him while still on earth with the life of Heaven. 
But this system, as it is often preached, fails of its end. 
The reason is, that it is burdened with additions which do 
not belong to it, and of which this is sometimes the least in- 
convenience. The mind is thus lost in a multitude of inter- 
minable discussions. The heart, without which religion is 
nothing but a vain sound, takes no interest in such abstrusi- 
VOL. X.—N. S. VOL. V. NO. III. 37 
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ties, and the effect of preaching is destroyed. For this 
system to be a true religion, it must be presented with great 
simplicity. It must be addressed to the secret consciousness 
of man. On the one hand, it must place before his eyes the 
sublimity and sanctity of his moral nature, in the ideal type, 
which God has stamped upon his heart; and on the other, 
it must insist on his actual degradation, and the condition to 
which it leads him. ‘This point obtained, much undoubtedly 
is done. Jesus has only to appear. with his divine grace ; 
he will be received as a Saviour. ‘The heart once melted in 
penitence, will experience religious feelings ; and the doctrine 
of redemption, far from meeting with disgust and contempt, 
will be welcomed with ardent desires. But it must not be 
forgotten, that every thing consists in taking the right view 
of this system, and urging the essential points which con- 
stitute it,— and to suc ‘ceed in this, one must have the courage 
to abstain from preaching the dogmas which are in fact 
foreign to the system, and the only effect of which is to 
dissipate the attention in useless subtleties. 

Our readers will perceive that the doctrine of redemption, 
as stated by M. Vincent, is reduced to the simplicity of the 
New Testament. As he explains it, it is altogether a differ- 
ent thing from the obscure and artificial doctrine which has 
held a prominent rank in most human creeds. We thus 
have his testimony added to that of many of the most en- 
lightened Christians, and able divines, both in our own and 
in other countries, that the idea of redemption which affects 
the heart and meets the moral wants of man, with the greatest 
power, is very unlike the complicated sy stems on the sub- 
ject, which have often been proposed as essential to sal- 
vation. 

The other religious system, which our author considers, 
is Rationalism. Let no one, says he, be frightened by the 
word. We ought, perhaps, to repeat his caution, with some 
emphasis. At any rate, let us guard against misapprehension. 
Let not our readers be deceived by the name. Let it be 
understood, that the system, which he calls Rationalism, is 
essentially distinct from that designated by the term Ratiosal 
Christianity in England and in our own country. ‘The former, 
it ought to be well known, expresses the views maintained 
by a class of theologians, principally in Germany, who regard 
the Christian religion as a developement of many important 
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truths, and a useful aid in the moral advancement of the 
human race, but not as a miraculous revelation from God. 
This system has had considerable prevalence among learned 
men in different parts of the continent of Europe, though, 
at present, it is generally understood to be on the decline. 
However that may be, it has never met with a friendly 
reception, either in England or in this country. We cannot 
call to mind an eminent man among us who has written in its 
defence. We know that our most liberal divines have 
strenuously maintained the contrary views. Many of their 
works present express and able arguments in favor of the 
very point, on the rejection of which the German Rationalism 
is founded, namely, the supernatural origin of the Christian 
religion. it is, then, a gross inaccuracy to confound this 
system, as has sometimes “been done by responsible writers, 
with the system that bears with us the similar name of Rational 
Christianity. ‘They resemble each other in name, and that 
is all, since the one admits and the other denies ‘the great 
question at issue. 

To return to M. Vincent, whose ideas on this subject are 
original and striking. Rationalism, he remarks, appears at 
first as a mere negation. It makes no account of the mirac- 
ulous portions of the Christian history, and regards the 
introduction of that religion into the world, as an extraor- 
dinary act of Providence, but accomplished by natural and 
ordinary means. It rejects any thing claiming to be a super- 
natural revelation, and admits no ideas, as matters of faith, 
but such as result from the proper exercise of the human rea- 
son. Every thing else it resolves into temporary opinions, 
which have only an historical interest for us, or into symbols 
with which the spirit of antiquity clothed the great ideas 
which form the essence of religion. As it began with the 
work of demolition, Rationalism must have remained, for a 
long time, a merely negative system. But so long it could 
not » pretend to constitute a religion. A religion cannot be 
established on negations. It must maintain positive truths. 
By negations, the mind, perhaps, is delivered from man 
errors and false motives by which it has been deluded. But 
it remains barren. It waits for something better. It is not 
in this state that the soul can glow with ardor and accomplish 
great things. Religion ought to reign over man, to com- 
mand his aflections, to subdue his evil passions, to give him 
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the spirit of self-sacrifice, to elevate him above the world, 

and, in the very bosom of the cares and tumults of life, % 
make him a pure and heavenly-minded being. But to exer- 
cise this dominion, religion must have a power, a strong hold 
over the soul, which ‘negations cannot give. It is not by 
what man denies, but by “what he believes, that he is great 
and mighty. So long as he takes pride in say ing, ‘ 1 do not 
believe in this,’ ‘I do not believe in that,—since he will 
always believe in himself,— we can expect from him only 
selfishnéss and coldness, never warmth of heart and disinter- 
estedness.’ It is certain that the epochs in which points 
of faith have been diminished, are more generally marked 
by sterility of soul, than the epochs in which they have been 
increased. In order for Rationalism to become a religion, 
it was, then, necessary that it should be enabled to take 
possession of the soul, by presenting to it clear and positive 
truths, appropriate to its eternal faculties, and its acquired 
ideas,— sufficient, in a word, to fill and govern it. It is not 
surprising, that they who are limited to the work of pulling 
down, and never think of building up, cold themselves, 

should have been received with coldness. ‘They had taken 
away the handle with which the world had hitherto been 
moved, but they had not placed another in its stead, and the 
world escaped from them. After having rested in negations, 
it was necessary, then, that Rationalism should begin to 
assert positive truths. After having pruned away many old 
opinions, whose influence was once powerful, it was obliged 
to find, in its own resources, new and positive points, of faith, 

capable of satisfying the mind, of warming the heart, and of 
governing the will of men, to whom it is addressed. 

To express the doctrine, which Rationalism has made its 
central point, there is no term more appropriate than this, — 
Humanity. Human nature, taken it its whole extent, fur- 
nishes profound and quickening truths, capable of exerting a 
powerful influence on the life. It attains this importance, 
however, only when it is regarded in a spiritual point of view. 

The human soul, its intellectual faculties, its innate love, 
its desire of order ; morality, which is the result of an ab- 
solute intelligence applied to these first principles of the 
conscience and the heart; liberty, which is the birth-right 
of this sublime essence, and is sufficient to distinguish it 
from matter ; the moral world, which our conscience reveals 
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to us, with as much clearness as the eye reveals the physi- 
cal world ; God and Immertality, the first conditions of the 
existence of such a world; man, destined to take part in it, 
as a free and moral being; all his faculties and all the ten- 
dencies of his nature, adapted to this destination, and the ma- 
terial world, confirming the indications of conscience by the 
unequivocal proofs which it contains of order, benevolence, 
and a moral providence ; the infinite value which man thus 
acquires in the view of his own reason; the bonds, which 
unite him with his brethren, made more sacred and delight- 
ful because they are men like himself ; virtue, becoming more 
precious and holy, because it makes man more than man, 
and strengthens the ties which connect him with the moral 
world and with his immortal destiny ;— these are some of 
the great positive truths contained in the system of Ration- 
alism. They are taken from the depths of human nature ; 
they tend to ennoble the human soul. ‘They regard the 
whole human race as one great family, of which each man 
should consider himself a member, in which he should de- 
vote his life to the greatest good of the whole, in which 
alone he can find his own true happiness. ‘To destroy 
selfishness by unfolding the life of humanity, to take from the 
importance of this earthly life, which is but a feeble portion 
of human existence, by quickening the spiritual life, the life 
of the moral world taken in its whole extent ;— this is 
the object of the system. Was it not also the object of 
our Saviour? Does not this spirit breathe through all. his 
words? Rationalism does nothing but establish it on a 
philosophic foundation, and disengage it from the mysterious 
forms, with which it has been clothed. 

Here, then, continues our author, are the princij'es of 
an efficient religious system, or rather of every religion that 
is grand, holy,and pure. ‘These ideas once admitted cannot 
fail of exerting a great influence on the soul, for they are the 
expression of its most profound and secret feelings. ‘They 
do not, however, make up the whole of Christianity, any 
more than other systems, without this, do justice to the 
whole nature of man. 

It is the opinion of M. Vincent, that in the union of this 
system with the one before described, the foundation must 
be laid of a religion at once rational and evangelical, philo- 
sophic and popular. It is by instructions directed in this 
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manner, that we can act on the mass of society, revive an 
interest in religion, restore to the human soul its dignity, es- 
tablish virtue on a more solid and purer foundation, than 
some philosophers and Christians have dared to give it, and 
render more invincible by the force of feeling and of love, 
the natural horror of vice and sin. 

The union between the Rational system, which has human 
nature for its central point, and the Supra-natural system, 
which has redemption for its basis, is not so difficult as at 
first siglit may be imagined. Indeed, this is in the natural 
course of things. Not only will it be attempted, but it must 
needs be accomplished. It is a connected chain of ideas, in 
which philosophy leads us to the threshold of Christianity, 
and Christianity to our final destination. Humanity, love, 
the sanctity of the moral law, the unseen moral world, the 
destiny of man to virtue and happiness, the imperfection of 
man, and sin ;— these are philosophical truths. The means 
of restoring this fallen being are made known by Christianity, 
after having confirmed all the former truths with its indis- 
yutable authority. Let the preachers of the Gospel give 
their whole hearts to the exposition of these ideas, and the 
hearts of men will answer to the appeal. ‘They will return 
to the consciousness of their own dignity ; and a merely ma- 
terial and sensual life will give place to a superior life, the 
life of moral order, of hope, and of humanity. 


We have now laid before our readers some of the most 
important ideas advanced by M. Vincent respecting the state 
and prospects of religion in his own country. ‘To our minds 
the subject is full of interest. We think no one can fail of 
deriving from it materials for useful reflection. We know 
not, indeed, to what extent the revival of a religious spirit in 
France hes been carried. We are not blind to the many 
obstacles with which it must needs contend. We are aware 
that after all the changes which have taken place, there is 
much open or secret infidelity in different classes of society, 
onthe one hand; and on the other, a tendency to fantastic 
and extravagant religious notions, which have had considera- 
ble success in the present unsettled state of public opinion. It 
is not all the Protestant ministers who possess the intelligence 
and liberality of M. Vincent, nor yet the primitive zeal and 
cordial charity of the apostolic Oberlin. But a noble spirit 
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is at work among them. The influence of such men as the 
present writer and others of a similar stamp, must be widely 
felt. They have received the great quickening truths of 
Christianity with their whole souls, and, raised above the low 
bigotry and superstition of former ages, have devoted the 
energies of the heart and the head to the promotion of a 
pure, spiritual, and rational religion among their countrymen. 
Who does not bid them ‘ God speed’ in their holy enterprise ? 
They do not engage in it alone. Many eyes are upon them. 
Many hearts, though divided by the broad ocean, beat in 
sympathy with theirs. Many prayers go up to the common 
Father that his most precious b lessings may rest upon them. 

We regard the experiment, which has been made in 
France, for forty years past, as settling the question with 
respect to the importance of religion. Every effort was 
made to eradicate it from the hearts of men. No means 
were spared to level the Church of Christ to the earth, 
and grind it to powder. Philosophy, history, poetry, elo- 
quence, the current literature of the day and ‘the elaborate 
volumes of the Encyclopédie, wit and argument, subtlety 
and strength, all the resources of the human mind were ar- 
rayed in hostility to religion. Many were, undoubtedly, 
sincere in their opposition to it. ‘They knew it only as it 
had been masked, and their natures rose against it. No 
wonder. ‘I'hey deemed it a pest to society. But so much 
the worse for religion. It was betrayed into mortal peril, by 
the company it had kept. What chance could it have, 
yoked with a system of superstition which the heart loath- 
ed; assailed by powerful minds, indignant at execrable 
abuses ; burdened with the mummeries of dark ages in an 
age of light? But so it was. Yet religion survived. Had 
it been a delusion, a mockery, a phantom, it must have 
quailed before the blows, dealt by giant arms. Had not a 
divine spirit been in it, it must have followed its ancient 
companion to the grave. If ever the man lived who could 
root out religion from the world, it was Voltaire. He did 
what he could. In his own sphere he partially succeeded. 
For a time his triumph seemed inevitable. He was popu- 
lar, powerful, the idol of his age. He spread the cry against 
religion, —‘ Away with it! away with it!’ and the people 
banished it from the land. Half a century has not elapsed, 
and the people begin to feel that they have been deceived. 
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The heart of man, true to itself, returns to its deep yearnings 
after spiritual blessedness. It cries out for the living God. 
And so it always will be. Religion belongs to the human 
soul. It is as much its birthright as reason, or conscience, 
or natural affection. No power which does not destroy the 
very elements of our being can pluck it thence. Man may 
be depriv ed of it by tempory influences; he may be blinded 
to its celestial beauty ; he may mistake its character, and 
when it comes to him with the richest blessings, may reject 
it as a deadly foe. But this cannot always be. He will 
return at last to himself, and then, like the prodigal of old, 
the vital cravings of his heart will lead him back to his Fath- 
er’s house. 

The example of France convinces us, moreover, of the 
desperate folly of insisting on any points of faith, except 
the clear and essential principles of Christianity. What 
was it that men attacked in their furious zeal against reli- 

ion? ‘The abuses of Christianity, the mysteries, the con- 
tradictions, the palpable absurdities, which had been con- 
nected with it, and, through these, Christianity itself. What 
is it to which they are now returning after the deathlike 
sleep of infidelity? Not the strange dogmas of the old 
theologians, but the living truths which shine forth, with 
light and beauty, from every word of our Saviour’s instruc- 
tions. ‘These must constitute the religion of the coming 
age, or it will have no religion at all. This is true of 
France, and of the Christian, the civilized world. The 
springs of the old machine are worn out. They cannot be 
restored. ‘The idea of repairing them is a chimera. Let 
us not waste our strength in miserable efforts to do so. Let 
the energy of Christian love and the ardor of Christian faith 
be devoted to the support of those eternal truths, which re- 
veal man to himself and closely link him with his brethren, 
to which the Son of God came into the world to bear wit- 
ness, and which give every one who receives them the 
witness in his own heart ;—then we may look, if not fora 
fancied millenium, for many years of the reign of peace, 
righteousness, wisdom, and charity, even the full coming 0 
the kingdom of God on earth. 
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Art. II. — Letters to the Rev. Joel Hawes, D. D., in Review 
of his ‘ Tribute to the Memory of the Pilgrims.’ By 
Samue. J. May, Pastor of the First Church in Brooklyn, 
Connecticut. Hartford: Printed by Philemon Canfield. 
1831. S8vo. pp. 72 


For interesting and instructive matter, and unexception- 
able manner, we can safely recommend this pamphlet as one 
of the best which has appeared in the Unitarian controversy. 

Although Dr. Hawes’s ‘Tribute to the Memory of the 
Pilgrims’ has attracted so little attention in our part of the 
world that we should not probably have noticed it, yet as 
the production of a man who stands high in his own denomi- 
nation and city, and one therefore which has doubtless been 
much read in his own denomination and city, it was deserv- 
ing of an answer, direct and on the spot, which might be 
circulated just where it would be likely to produce the most 
effect. We are glad that it has been answered, or rather 
that those parts of it which required an answer from Uni- 
tarians have been answered so well. We hope that all Die 
those who read the ‘Tribute’ will also read these ‘ Let- ‘8 
ters,’ and then they may read the ‘Tribute’ as much as Y 
they please; not that we look to see them converted by : 
the ‘ Letters,’ but that we think they must be enlightened and 
rendered more charitable by them. 

The present is a fair instance of the advantages of re- 
ligious controversy. Here is a Connecticut clergyman, of 
great repute in his own state, but with rather more zeal than 
knowledge, and not quite so much liberality as a Christian 
ought to have, who, being but superficially acquainted with 
; Unitarians or their opinions, but thoroughly imbued with 
extravagant prejudices against them, has been proclaiming 
} his misapprehensions and maledictions in the most excited 
manner from the pulpit, and then spreading them still further 
by means of the press. ‘Those who look up to Dr. Hawes 
as a teacher, both in and out of his parish, will be influ- 
enced by his sentiments, infected by his fears, and moved 
by his appeals; and their horror of Unitarians will be so con- 
firmed and heightened, that they will not only refuse to regard 
them as fellow Christians, but will hardly consider them as 
neighbours and fellow men. What is to be done? We say 
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decidedly that these people should be disabused, as far as it is 
ed possible for reason and facts to disabuse them, and that Dr. 
‘ Mf Hawes ought to be answered. He has been answered, and just 
i in such a manner as we should have desired. He has been 
answered by one of the most peacefully disposed of men, with 
I temperateness, discretion, candor, and charity, and yet with no 
is deficiency of force and spirit. Mr. May’s Letters will cer- 
F tainly be read by some of those who had given their faith 
to Dr. Hawes, and therefore must do some good. And what 
possible’ harm they can do to any one, we cannot conceive. 
They will-doubtless disturb Dr. Hawes in his opinion of his 
own infallibleness, but this can do him no injury, and may 
be of great eventual service to him, and those who hear him. 

Mr. May’s Letters are five in number, with the follow- 
ing titles. ‘1. On Fundamental Articles of Faith. IL. On 
the Primitive Churches. Ill. Doctrines of the Reforma- 
tion. IV. The Pilgrims. V. On certain Charges and In- 





i. sinuations against Unitarians.’ 

" From the First Letter we will quote a passage, in which 

i is ably portrayed and exposed a kind of liberality which has 

undoubtedly been practised of late, to a considerable de- 

! gree, by the Orthodox, and of the praise of which we have 
no intention of depriving them. We mean their liberality 

; toward those who mainly agree with them. 


| ‘You begin, Sir, with an avowal of much liberality of feeling 
t towards your fellow Christians, and reiterate the same in other 
parts of your Lectures. But you are always very careful to re- 
strict yourself, in this indulgence, to those, who differ from you 
only in respect of forms and ceremonies, and “ things not es- 
sential.” As to others, who see cause to dissent from doc- 
trines, which you consider fundamental—they are nowhere 
within the limits of your condescension. But pray, Sir, what 
authority have you for determining, that a certain system of 
faith, or that particular doctrines embrace the fundamentals, 
and no more than the fundamentals, of the Gospel? I know 
this authority has always been arrogated by the leaders of sects, 
but it always has been, and always will be, high presumption, 
in any man or body of men. It is peculiarly offensive in this 
age of the world, and in our country. All Protestants agree 
to condemn the Church of Rome, for doing this ; and yet, Sir, 
(if the voices of antiquity and of the majority are to be regard- 
ed in matters of faith) the Pope has a stronger claim to the 
; right of prescription, than the head of any other church. “If 
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I were a Roman Catholic,” to use the words of Professor Stu- 
art, ‘I could then take the exposition, which an infallible 
church or Pope has given, of any and every part of Scripture. 
I should never need any other argument in favor of my inter- 
pretation, excepting evidence that an infallible expositor had 
decided in favor of it. But being a Protestant, and having as 
yet never been able to find an infallible expositor since the 
days of inspiration have passed away, I value the privilege 
of examining opinions, advanced upon the meaning of the 
Scriptures, more than all the treasures of earth.” * Of this 
inestimable privilege, you, Sir, and those who act with you, 
would deprive me and other Unitarians, by inflicting all the 
suffering upon us, it is in your power to inflict, under our 
government, at the present day. You deny us the Christian 
name, and Christian fellowship. You proclaim us aliens from 
Christ — enemies of God. You speak of us in terms of de- 
testation, and utter abhorrence. You call our opinions, or 
what you suppose to be our opinions, “that delusive system 
which is sweeping so fast into those regions of error, where the 
spirit of God never comes, and the voice of redeeming mercy is 
never heard!’? What more can you do, what more can you 
say, torender us odious, hateful — objects of suspicion, avoid- 
ance, horror? If your measures respecting us should suc- 
ceed, what further inflictions would be needed to make our 
lives burthensome to us? And all this you, and others of your 
denomination, have done, and are doing, for what? Because 
we do not believe all, that you think to be fundamental doc- 
trines of the Gospel. If we complain of this as ill usage, and 
chance to call it persecution, the sneer goes round, as if we 
were using words that have no meaning. And if we should 
add, that it evinces in you an unchristian spirit, then is the 
charge of unkindness retorted.’ — pp. 4, 5. 


A page or two farther on, Mr. May expresses a hope 
that ‘the time is coming when Protestants will act consist- 
ently with their protestations.’ To show what would be 
consistent, is the purpose of the remainder of his First Letter ; 
and he proves that whoever seriously and honestly professes 
to believe in Jesus as the Christ, and takes him as his mas- 
ter and teacher, is a disciple and a Christian, so far as 
belief can make him one, and is entitled to Christian com- 
munion and privileges. ‘This cannot be disproved. When 





* In ‘The Register and Journal of the American Education Society,’ 
1828, p. 94. 
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a man consents to be taught by Christ, no other man nor any 
church has a right to tell him, authoritatively, what he shall 
learn, or fefuse him fellowship if he does not learn what 
they do. There will be no peace, no charity, no unity in 
Christendom, till this great truth is acknowledged. We will 
introduce a few words on this point from our author. 


‘You will ask, no doubt, Must we not believe what is taught 
in the New Testament? Certainly. But what is taught in 
that book? Shall you tell me, or I tell you? Or shall we go 
together to the study of the precious volume, as brethren, and 
assist each other to understand it as well as we can? The 
very point in dispute between your denomination and that to 
which I belong, is, What does the New Testament teach? Now 
if you can tell us, with unerring certainty, what we shall find 
in it, we need not trouble ourselves to examine its pages. But 
you will not take upon you this responsibility. You bid us 
read it for ourselves! You have much to say about the inesti- 
mable privilege of doing so. If then we go to that book for 
instruction, we will believe what it teaches us — we cannot 
believe otherwise. And will you punish us for so doing? 
Punish us by fire, imprisonment, or the scourge, you cannot 
— and I do not believe you would do so if you could. But 
punish us in other ways you can do, have done, and seem still 
determined to do.’ — p. 13. 


The Second Letter commences with a paragraph, in 
which the design of the second, third, and fourth letters is 
thus briefly set forth. 


‘Rev. Sir, —If I have not wholly mistaken the main pur- 
pose of your Lectures, it is to make the public believe, what 
you undoubtedly think to be true, that the system of faith, and 
the discipline of our orthodox congregational churches, are 
substantially the same with those, for the enjoyment and per- 
petuation of which our pious forefathers forsook their pleasant 
homes, and all the comforts of the civilized world, and fled to 
this “‘ then howling wilderness.” Still more —that they are 
the same for the recovery of which, the noble Reformers of the 
sixteenth century dared to defy the power of the Papal See. And 
the same, even, that were maintained by the primitive Chris- 
tians. These three pleas, in behalf of orthodoxy, so often 
urged at the present day, I intend to examine in this, and the 
two following letters. I shall consider the last first.’ — p. 20. 


That the doctrines and discipline of the congregational 
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churches of the present day are the same with those of the 
primitive churches, is an assumption which Mr. May then 
shows to be groundless. We must content ourselves with 
one extract from this part of his argument. 


‘Where do you find, either in the Acts of the Apostles, or 
their Epistles, that they allowed none to join the churches but 
holy persons? Or that they intended to conduct on this prin- 
ciple? I will not trouble you to dispose of the case of Ananias 
and Sapphira. But what will you make of those members of 
the Corinthian church, who turned the Lord’s Supper into a 
riotous feast,* some of them drinking at it even to intoxica- 
tion? And why did not the Apostle excommunicate, or sus- 
pend them, if the church there was formed on the principle 
you have stated? Once more, how can you explain certain 
reproofs and injunctions, that are given by the Apostles in 
several of their Epistles, if the churches to which they wrote 
were communities of holy persons? No, Sir. The first Chris- 
tian churches were communities of persons called to be holy, 
and professing a desire to become so. All that was required 
of them in order to admission was to declare their faith in Je- 
sus Christ. They were permitted to retain their standing 
unless their conduct was grossly immoral, or disorderly. So 
long as there was any reason to hope for their amendment, so 
long they were retained. Dr. Mosheim states that those per- 
sons were excommunicated, “‘ who had been guilty of enormous 
transgressions, and to whom repeated exhortations to repentance 
and amendment had been administered in vain.”” He mentions 
no other. 

‘The following extract from the same learned author, will go 
far to disprove your assertions, and establish mine. (Hist. Vol. I. 
Pt. mu. ch. iii. sect. 9.) ‘* The lives and manners of the 
Christians of the first century are highly celebrated by most 
authors, and recommended to succeeding generations as un- 
spotted models of piety and virtue. And if these encomiums 
be confined to the greatest part of those, who embraced Chris- 
tianity in the infancy of the church, they are certainly distrib- 
uted with justice. But many run into extremes upon this 
head, and estimating the lives and manners of all, by the illus- 
trious examples of some eminent saints, or the sublime pre- 
cepts and exhortations of certain pious doctors, fondly imagine, 
that every appearance of vice and disorder was banished from 
the first Christian societies. The greatest part of those au- 





** 1 Cor. chap. xi.’ 
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thors, who have written concerning the innocence and sanctity 
of the primitive Christians, have fallen into this agreeable error. 
And a gross error indeed it is, as the strongest testimonies too 
evidently prove.” ’ — pp. 24, 25. 

But the strength of this pamphlet lies particularly in the 
Third and Fourth Letters. The great parade which has been 
made about the doctrines of the glorious Reformation, and 
the faith of our Pilgrim forefathers, 1 is treated as it deserves 
to be, and shrinks before the light of examination and his- 
tory. It is wonderful and lamentable how people have been 
deceiving themselves and others on this most simple sub- 
ject; making no distinction between the doctrinal opinions 
of the Reformers and Pilgrims, and the great doctrine and 
principle of the reformation and pilgrimage, which was the 
right of private judgment; and talking of the former in a 
style and temper diametrically opposed to the latter. One 
would think that the Reformers were popes, real, infallible 
popes, instead of the sturdy opposers of popes, from the 
way in which a certain class of theologians have been 
setting them up over the faith of the world. We revere 
the Reformers, and the Pilgrims too, for what they did, 
not for what they believed ; for their resistance to spiritual 
tyranny, and their maintenance of spiritual freedom, and not 
for their doctrinal speculations. And what advantage would 
it be to us, that they had emancipated us from the power 
of popes and bishops, if we were to be pinned down under 
their own? What great privilege would be gained for us, 
by a transfer of spiritual authority from the Roman tiara to 
the Genevan cap? Why is all this noise about the opinions 
of the Reformers, as if they had settled every thing for all 
ages and all men? It is the height of folly, and it ought to 
be scouted as such, till sensible men shall be ashamed to 
give it utterance. 

But who are the Reformers? What are their glorious 
doctrines? Did they agree among themselves? If they 
did not, which is the infallible one? Shall we bow to Lu- 
ther, or "Calvin, or Zuingle, or Socinus ? — Socinus !— Yes, 
Socinus ; for he was a Reformer as good as the best, and as 
learned as the most learned of them. But let us hear Mr. 
May on this point. 


‘Luther and Melancthon drew up their system of doctrines, 
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which was afterwards engrossed in the Augsburg Confession. 
Zuingle announced his peculiar opinions, some of which were 
so much unlike those of Luther, that a sharp controversy en- 
sued between them. ‘Then came Calvin, with his vast scheme 
of doctrines and discipline, raised indeed upon Zuingle’s, 
which it in fact superseded, yet differing from his in several very 
important particulars. And, not to mention others — Socinus 
ventured to suggest the results of his profound researches in 
the sacred Scriptures. But these were so wide a departure 
from the faith of the others, that he incurred the peculiar dis- 
pleasure of them all, especially of Calvin. This, however, 
vented itself rather upon the kindred opinions of Servetus, who 
was probably a man of more vehement temperament than So- 
cinus ; and propounded his opinions in a more confident tone. 
Now, as a good old lady asked Melancthon ‘‘ what she must 
believe in this great confusion of creeds’? —I also would ask 
you, Sir, which of these systems (if either) we are bound to 
regard as ‘“‘the doctrines of the Reformation.” Surely you 
will not decide in favor of the Augsburg Confession — without 
many exceptions — though that embraced the belief of the 
first mover of the Reformation; was published before either of 
the others, — and according to Mosheim, “ was first adopted 
by the whole body of Protestants as the rule of their faith.” (Vol. 
IV. p. 92.) Much less will you accord this high honor to the 
doctrines of Zuingle, although these too were announced before 
Calvin’s. After reading, as I have done attentively, your vol- 
ume, I cannot suppose you would pronounce that man’s sys- 
tem of faith sound and pure, who believed as Zuingle did, 
‘that the kingdom of heaven was open to all, who lived ac- 
cording to the dictates of right reason,’ * — and who is re- 
ported to have taught ‘ that salvation was extended to heathens 
of a virtuous and moral life.” But I need not multiply ques- 
tions. *T'is evident that you consider Calvin’s system to have 
embraced the doctrines of the Reformation. But how do you 
determine this matter? Have you any other reason than your 
preference? Calvin was younger than several other of the 
Reformers, both in years and in services. Nor was he any 
wiser or better a man than many, if not most, of them. Unless 
it has been revealed to you, Sir, I cannot conceive how you 
should know, he was right.’ — pp. 31, 32. 


Mr. May allows that ‘ it is not usual to see the names of 
Socinus and Servetus on the illustrious list of Reformers,’ and 





* Mosheim Vol. iv. p. 358. 
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he then goes on to prove their full right to a place there, 
and concludes with the following pithy interrogation. 


‘Seeing, then, that “the origin of Socinianism may be 
traced to the earliest period of the Reformation,’ (Mosheim 
IV. 470.) and that “‘ the first founders and patrons of this sect 
were eminently distinguished by their learning and genius,” 
(IV. 506.) and that there is as much evidence of their piety, 
as of the piety of either of that illustrious band of men, who 
achieved our independence of the spiritual despot, why, I ask, 
has not’ Socinianism an equal claim with Calvinism, to be 
regarded as the doctrine of the Reformation?’ — p. 33. 


The two following paragraphs, full of good sense and 
strong argument, finish the ‘Third Letter. 


‘Will you, Sir, still persist in calling your ‘ doctrines of 
Grace”’ the doctrines of the Reformation? Some of them, I 
grant, were maintained by several of the Reformers. But they 
were not peculiar to them. The Romish church still retained 
a part of the same — and they were all known to learned the- 
ologians as the product of the fourth century. Athanasius and 
St. Augustine were in fact the fathers of that system, for which 
you claim so high honor. And if that system was revived by 
Luther * and Calvin, there is reason to believe they did it, more 
on the authority of those distinguished Rabbis, than of Christ 
and his Apostles. So Dr. Muenscher seems to think, if I rightly 
understand him. ‘The Reformers” meaning Luther, Calvin, 
and those who agreed with them in most respects, ‘‘ declared 
themselves disposed, in no respect whatever, to depart from the 
views of the Trinity, laid down in the ancient creeds; and 
they instituted no new investigations of this doctrine, because 
they had no contests about it with the Catholics.” (Elements 
Dogmatic of History, p. 169. Again on page 174.) “In re- 
gard to the doctrine concerning the person of Christ, the 
Catholics, Lutherans, and Reformed, all remained true to the 
ancient belief, as defined by the decrees of Councils.” (Page 
175.) ‘‘Onall the doctrines relating to the nature of man, 
sin, grace, redemption, and the divine decrees, the first reform- 
ers aimed to restore the pure tenets of Augustine ; and to di- 
vest them of the adulterations and modifications, introduced 
by the schoolmen.” (Page 178.) ‘‘ On the doctrine concerning 
grace, Luther followed the views of Augustine in all their ex- 
tent.” 





‘* Luther, you know, was originally, a monk of the order of St. Au- 
gustine.’ 
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‘It seems then, that the system of divinity, now called Calvin- 
ism, was taught, in its essential principles, by Augustine, near- 
ly four hundred years after Christ. And as there are no 
traces of it in the primitive churches, and it is nowhere stated 
in the New Testament, the peculiar honor of having drawn 
up such a system seems to rest upon that distinguished Fath- 
er. Surely you cannot continue, with truth, to claim in praise 
of the Reformers, that they either invented or discovered “ the 
doctrines of grace.” But you may claim for them a higher 
praise. You may claim, and none will dare gainsay you, that 
the Reformers asserted for every man the right to examine, 
in the light of revelation, these, or any doctrines, which may 
be propounded to his faith, however venerable for their antiquity, 
or sustained in their authority by long lists of pious and learned 
men. He may, nay he ought to examine them for himself, 
and reject them, if he cannot find that Christ or his Apostles 
taught them. Our deference to the wise and good, of past 
ages, or of our own times, may very properly be such as may 
induce us to ponder well their opinions; to examine thorough- 
Jy the reasons, upon which they rest. If, however, we acqui- 
esce in them, without being thoroughly convinced of their 
truth, we may be the disciples of some Apollos, or Cephas, but 
we cannot justly be considered the disciples of Christ. ‘‘ What 
should we have to do with Luther? What should we have to 
do with Calvin? We profess the Gospel. We believe the 
Gospel.” ’ * 


In the Fourth Letter, the writer proves by irrefragable his- 
torical testimony, that the Pilgrims, as well as the Reformers, 
were principally moved to their enterprise by their determi- 
nation not to submit to human imposition in matters of reli- 
gion, and by a desire to escape from the immoral practices 
rather than the theological sentiments of Europe. ‘This let- 
ter, however, and the Fifth, we must leave to those who may 
be induced by our recommendation to read the whole pam- 
phlet. We hope that it will be read by many, and are con- 
vinced that it cannot be read by any without profit. 





‘* The above passage is quoted from a letter written in 1637, by the 
very learned and pious John Norton, minister of the First Church in Bos- 
ton, and signed by forty-four, nearly all the then ministers of New 
England. It was written in answer (as Cotton Mather says) to aletter 
from the famous John Dury, a Scotch divine, who for many years la- 
bored to effect a reconciliation, between the different denominations 
of Protestants. See Samuel Mather’s “Liberty of the Churches. 
Appendix, III.” ’ 
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Arr. If]. —Onicenis Opera Omnia, que Grecé vel Latiné 
tantum’ extant, et ejus Nomine circumfe runtur. Opera 
et studio Caroli Delarue. Parisiis. 1733-1759. 4 vol. 


7 


fol. 


Onicen, called Adamantius, on account of his strength of 
mind and incredible labors, was a native of Egypt, and, as it 
has been generally supposed, of Alexandria, though this is 
not vig alensg affirmed by any ancient writer. He was born 
in the year 184 or 185, probably the latter, and while yet 
a child, cabsisied that patience of labor, inquisitive spirit, 
and ardor, which marked his future years. He was early 
instructed by his father, Leonides, in the rudiments of the 
sciences, but his attention was particularly directed to the 
Scriptures. He was required every day to commit a portion 
of them to memory, and seems often to have perplexed his 
father with deep questions about the sense. Tor this he 
made show of chiding him, and told him that he must remain 
satisfied with the plain and obvious meaning of what he read, 
and not engage in researches beyond his years. But the 
overflowings of parental affection could not be repressed ; 
and the happy father, restrained by a sense of duty to his 
child from manifesting all he felt, was accustomed to avail 
himself of the opportunity while he slept, of repairing to his 
couch, and, bending over him, would kiss his breast, in reve- 
rence of the divine spirit which lay enshrined there. 

Eusebius, who has preserved some notices* of his life, 
gathered, as he informs us, partly from his letters, and partly 
from the reports of his pupils, of whom some still survived 
in his day, dwells at some length on the evidences of piety, 
and zeal in the cause of C hristianity, exhibited by the youth- 
ful Origen. From the commencement of the bloody perse- 
cution under Severus, he freely exposed himself to danger, 
and seemed to court the crown of martyrdom. His mother 
became alarmed for his safety, and used every method of 
remonstrance and entreaty, to inspire him with reserve and 
caution. In vain she urged a mother’s love. Unable to 
restrain his ardor, particularly after his father had been thrown 
into prison, she at last resorted to the artifice of hiding his 
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clothes, in consequence of which he was compelled to remain 
at home. But his thoughts were still active, and the zeal of 
a martyr burned in his breast. Debarred the privilege of 
visiting his father in prison, he composed and sent him a 
letter full of noble and elevated sentiments on the subject of 
martyrdom, and especially urgmg him to constancy. ‘The 
letter has perished, but a single sentence of it, preserved by 
Eusebius, sufficiently indicates the strain in which it was 
written. ‘ Bew are, that you do not change your purpose on 
acchunt of us,’ was the language it employ red. Leonides 
remained firm, and by his death, A. D. 202, and the con- 
fiscation of his goods which followed, Origen, at about seven- 
teen years of age, with six brothers, and his wat widowed 
mother, was reduced at once to extreme poverty. * 

He soon found a friend in a noble and opulent lady of 
Alexandria, who took him to her house and generously pro- 
vided for his wants. She had, however, previously adopted 
as her son one Paul, originally of Antioch, a celebrated per- 
sonage, says Eusebius, but unfortunately an arch-heretic. 
Yet “such were the charms of his eloquence, that his society 
was generally sought, and multitudes pressed to hear his 
discourses. Origen was compelled to converse with him ; 
but being from a child ‘sound in the faith’ himself, and 
‘ abominating all heretical doctrines,’ says the historian just 
alluded to, he could never be induced to assist him in prayer. ¢ 
Whether his aversion to Paul induced him voluntarily to 
withdraw, or his patroness, finding him a troublesome guest, 
dismissed. him, we are not informed. He soon left her, and 
obtained a support by teaching grammar. He also gave 
instruction on the subject of the Christian religion to such of 
the Pagans as were desirous of receiving it. For this task 
he was in some measure qualified by the pious care of his 
father, and his own studious habits, and from having been, 
when a boy, a pupil of Clement, who for several years pre- 
sided over the Christian school at Alexandria, with no ordi- 
nary fame. Clement, however, had now retired or been 
driven from the province, and the most eminent Christians 
having been put to death, or dispersed by the terrors of the 
persecution, the catechetical chair remained vacant. At 
this time Origen, being now in his eighteenth year, took 
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possession of it,* surrounded as it was with danger, and 
was afterwards, as Jerome informs us, confirmed in the office 
by Demetrius, his bishop.+ Of his early pupils several, in 
a short time, obtained the honors of martyrdom, some while 
yet receiving the rudiments of Christianity. Among the 
latter was a female by the name of Herais, who, to use 
Origen’s expression, ‘received baptism by fire.’ 

That the youthful and ardent Origen escaped with his life, 
appears almost miraculous, for his labors in the cause of 
Christianity were open and unremitted. He continued to 
make converts, and when they were apprehended and thrown 
into prison, he sought them out, and afforded them the con- 
solation of his presence and conversation. He sometimes 
followed them to the place of execution, and was with them 
in their last moments. His boldness, indeed, seems to have 
been near costing him his life. He became an object of 
popular hatred, on account of the number of converts, who 
resorted to his standard. For a time he was hotly pursued ; 
he fled from house to house for shelter, and, as Eusebius 
seems to intimate, was compelled to leave the city. If so, 
however, his absence was short. His sufferings served only 
to increase the flame of his piety, and the multitudes who 
were eager to listen to his eloquent expositions of the Chris- 
tian faith, daily augmented. About this time, he broke up 
his grammar school, finding that his attention to his pupils 
interfered with his devotion to sacred learning, and with his 
duties as a teacher of religion. He also sold his library of 
heathen authors, which is said to have been choice and ex- 
tensive, for the sum of five pence a day to be paid by the 
purchaser. On this he subsisted for many years, subjecting 
himself to fatigue and labors during the day, and consuming 
the gi ter part of the night in study. He often slept on 
the earth, disdaining the effeminacy of a bed. He inter- 
preted rigorously, to the letter, some of the precepts of our 
Saviour, which have been generally considered as either 
local and temporary, or as requiring to be somewhat modified 
in their application to practice. Among them were those, 
in which he exhorts his disciples, as Kusebius expresses it, 
not to have two coats, nor to wear shoes, nor be solicitous 
about the time to come. Another instance of his absurd 
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compliance with the letter of the command, for which he 
afterwards blamed himself, is sufficiently well known. In 
fact, he imposed on himself the most severe restraints, going 
barefooted for many years, and abstaining from wine and all 
generous food. His friends were alarmed for the conse- 
quences, and begged him, with tears and grief for his appa- 
rent misery, to accept of their substance for the supply of his 
wants. But he persevered till symptoms of impaired health 
at length convinced him of his folly and danger. * 

His ascetic and ‘ philosophical course of life,’ as it is called, 
contributed to heighten the effect produced by his fervid 
genius and eloquence, and he obtained an unbounded popu- 
larity and influence. 

At what period he listened to the instructions of Ammo- 
nius Saccas, the celebrated Platonic philosopher, we are not 
informed. It was probably not until some time after he had 
entered on his labors as master of the catechetical school. 
That he was for some time his pupil is expressly asserted by 
Porphyry, as quoted by Eusebius,t and may be inferred 
from a letter of Origen himself, part of which is preserved 
by the same historian. { Among the disciples of Ammonius, 
however, there appears to have been another of the same 
name, who, as is generally admitted by the best modern 
critics, has been unjustly confounded with Origen Adaman- 
tius. The latter had, no doubt, acquired a partiality for the 
Platonic philosophy, as then taught in Egypt, under his early 
preceptor Clemens. This partiality was confirmed in the 
school of Ammonius, from whom, and from the writings of 
Plato and other philosophers, which were now constantly in 
his hands, having imbibed, says Porphyry, the ‘ allegorical 
mode of explaining the Grecian mysteries, he applied it to 
the Jewish Scriptures.’ Of his proficiency in the Platonic 
and Ammonian philosophy, however, and the unnatural and 
absurd expositions of the language of the Bible, to which he 
and his fellow-laborers resorted, in order to reduce its doc- 
trines into harmony with that corrupt and fanciful system, 
we have testimony less exceptionable than that of Porphyry. 
But we shall have occasion to advert to this topic hereafter, 
especially in treating of the opinions of this celebrated father. 

After the death of Severus, Origen allowed himself the 
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relaxation of a journey to Rome, having a desire, as he 
expresses it, to ‘see the most ancient church of the Romans.’ 
This journey, as Eusebius and Jerome inform us, took place 
while Zephyrinus was bishop of Rome, that is, some time 
before the year 219. After a short stay, he ‘returned to 
Alexandria, where he resumed his duties as catechist; De- 
metrius, his bishop, urging him to diligence, ‘little less than 
beseeching him to labor earnestly for the good of the breth- 
ren.’* Soon after this the 4 increasing multitudes, by which 
he was continually surrounded from morning till evening, 
made it necessary for him to engage an assistant. The per- 
son appointed to the office was Heraclas, formerly Origen’s 
pupil, his fellow-student under Ammonius, and afterwards 
bishop of Alexandria. Origen continued to give instruction 
in the more recondite doctrines, to the higher classes, the 
task of teaching the simpler and more elementary principles 
being committed to his associate, who still, however, as Je- 
rome tells us, continued to wear the philosophic garb. 

From this time, Origen devoted himself with great ardor 
to the study of the sacred writings, and as a preparatory step, 
set about acquiring some knowledge of the Hebrew language. 
He is mentioned as the earliest among the fathers, who 
attempted to obtain an acquaintance with this language, and 
by ‘ what he did in it,’ says Jerome, ‘ acquired fame all over 
Greece.’ The taste of his nation and age opposed a barrier 
to acquisitions of this sort. The Hebrew “language and litera- 
ture bore among the Greeks the epithet barbaric ; ; but Ori- 
gen had the courage, in this instance, to despise the silly 
prejudices of the times. ‘Though he never appears to have 
become a profound critic in Hebrew (and his knowledge of it, 
compared with that of more modern scholars, was superficial 
and scanty), yet taking into view the character of the age, 
we must allow, that his efforts entitle him to no mean praise. 
The Greek verden of the Seventy, as it was called, was to 
Christians of lis time, what the English version of King 
James’s translators is to common Christians of the present 
day. But errors had crept into the text, and Origen, as we 
shall hereafter see, applied his knowledge of Hebrew, what- 
ever it was, to the very laudable purpose of removing them. 
This was the origin of the Hexapla, for which he probably 
began to collect materials about this time. 
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Origen’s acquaintance with Ambrose, which was formed 
before he left Alexandria, and which soon ripened into the 
warmest friendship, was destined to exert a marked influence 
over his future studies and efforts. ‘ Ambrose,’ says Jerome, 

‘was of a noble family, and of no mean and inelegant genius,’ 
as his letters to Origen testify. Eusebius calls him a V alen- 
tinian, others a Marcionite ;* but becoming a hearer of Ada- 
mantius, he was soon converted by him to the true faith. 
His admiration of Origen was unbounded. He often pressed 
him to write, and furnished him with materials and amanu- 
enses, and many of Origen’s treatises were dedicated to him. 

The fame of Origen was now wide spread, and it drew 
around him, as we are told, + a multitude of heretics, and not 
a few Gentile philosophers, some of them men of repute. 
For besides divinity, he at this time taught geometry, mathe- 
matics, and all parts of secular learning, embracing the tenets 
of the various philosophical sects, through w hich he con- 
ducted his hearers, commenting on the most distinguished 
writers of each sect, and explaining the principles of all. 
He thus obtained the reputation of a philosopher among the 
Pagans. He was an advocate for the study of philosophy 
and secular literature, thinking that they formed a good pre- 
paration for the investigation of divine truth. He, therefore, 
cheerfully received all who applied to him for instruction, 
hoping, while teaching them human science, to be able to 
imbue their minds with a respect for the Christian faith. In 
this benevolent design he seems to have often succeeded. 

His devotion to philosophy, as appears from a letter he 
wrote in apology for himself, to which we have already al- 
luded as preserved by Eusebius, did not escape censure. 
In this letter he justifies his attention to secular learning on the 
ground of its utility. For, as many heretics, and others, skilled 
in the Grecian philosophy, resorted to him, it seemed desira- 
ble, and almost a matter of necessity, that he should thorough- 
ly investigate the principles of the several philosophical sects. 
He, moreover, appeals to examples, and among others to that 
of Pantenus, formerly prefect of the catechetical school ; 








* The two sects had a great affinity with each other. They had a 


common origin in the Gnostic philosophy, and preserved many princi- 
ples in common. 
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and as this is the most ancient instance to which he alludes, 
we are authorized to infer, that Pantenus was the earliest 
of the Egyptian Christians of note, who engaged in the culti- 
vation of Pagan literature. But the taste for philosophy thus 
introduced was destined not to be soon extinct. Clement, 
the master of Origen, and, as we have seen, Origen himself, 
a greater name, contributed their influence to diffuse and 
perpetuate it. A controversy for some years existed between 
the friends and enemies of philosophical studies ; but the 
advocates of philosophy triumphed, and the consequence 
was, the simplicity of the Christian faith was corrupted, and 
an infinity of errors, especially during the prevalence of the 
doctrine of the later Platonists, of the school of Ammonius, 
flowed into the church. 

While Origen was engaged in pursuing his laborious occu- 
pations as above described, at Alexandria, a soldier arrived, 
bearing letters from an Arabian Prince, to whose ears his 
fame had penetrated. ‘These letters were addressed to De- 
metrius, the bishop, and to the prefect of Egypt, and con- 
tained a request that Origen might be speedily sent to impart 
to him a knowledge of his doctrine. ‘The request was com- 
plied with, and Origen visited Arabia, and having accom- 
plished the purpose of his journey, immediately returned. * 

The cruel Caracalla now filled the throne of the Cesars, 
and having, as he conceived, cause of displeasure against the 
Alexandrians, he determined on their destruction. Not 
thinking it safe to remain in Egypt, Origen retired into Pal- 
estine, and fixed his abode at Cesarea. He was received 
there with demonstrations of great respect, and was urged by 
the bishops to preach and expound the Scriptures publicly 
in their presence. With this request he complied, though 
he had not yet received ordination. Demetrius was offended 
at this act of presumption, as he considered it, and wrote 
letters of remonstrance to the bishops of Palestine, in which 
he asserted that the transaction was without parallel. It was 
an unheard-of thing, he said, for a layman to preach in the 
presence of bishops. To this, Alexander, bishop of Jerusa- 
lem, and Theoctistus, bishop of Cesarea, tel! him, in reply, 
that he was mistaken, and proceed to specify several in- 
stances, in which laymen had been invited to preach and 
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expound the Scriptures, by bishops, in their presence. De- 
metrius was not satisfied with the defence, and Origen was 
recalled to Alexandria. If Eusebius is correct in his refer- 
ence to the massacre of the Alexandrians by Caracalla, 
Origen could not at this time have much exceeded thirty 
years of age.* Caracalla perished A. D. 217, and the mas- 
sacre alluded to took place not long before his death. 

After the accession of Alexander Severus to the empire of 
the Romans, A. D. 222, at the age of seventeen years, his 
mother, the pious Mamma, as she is called, though a Pagan, 
being then at Antioch, and inflamed with a desire to converse 
with a man now universally known and admired, sent a military 
guard to ensure his safety and escort him to her presence. 
After remaining some time, and discoursing with her on the 
subject of the Christian doctrine, he again resumed his 
studies in Egypt. + 

It was at this time, as the historian, already so often re- 
ferred to, informs us, that the commentaries of Origen were 
commenced at the earnest request of his friend Ambrose, 
who maintained at his own expense more than seven amanu- 
enses, who recorded at the dictation of Origen, and as many 
more copyists, besides girls, who transcribed in a fair hand 
what the others had hastily written. He had thus composed 
several volumes, when his Jabors were interrupted by a jour- 
ney into Greece, whither he was sent, for the purpose of 
counteracting the designs of certain heretics then in high repute 
there. On his way to Greece he visited Palestine, and the 
before mentioned bishops of Jerusalem and Cesarea testified 
their regard for him by ordaining him presbyter, { at the age, 
it seems, of about forty-two, or forty-three. This act, we 
are told, though unsolicited on the part of Origen, gave great 
offence to his bishop, who had long cherished, in secret, a 
mean jealousy of his learning and great fame. He com- 
plained of his ordination by foreign bishops, without his con- 
sent, as irregular and disrespectful to himself, and from this 
moment he did not disguise his hatred of the presbyter. 
Origen pursued his journey, during which he visited Athens, 
where he frequented the schools of philosophy, and conversed 
with the most eminent sages. After a short stay in Greece 
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he returned to Egypt. Ina synod soon after assembled by 
his exasperated bishop, however, he was forbidden any longer 
to teach in Alexandria, and was commanded to leave the 
city. A decree was afterwards passed, as we are informed, 
by the bishops of the province, at the instigation of Deme- 
trius, deposing him from the office of priest, and pronouncing 
against him sentence of excommunication. 

This decree was followed by letters written by the enraged 
bishop, to all parts of Christendom, the object of which was 
to cause Origen to be cut off from the communion of the 
whole Christian world. His malice was in part though not 
wholly effectual. ‘The majority of bishops extended their 
sanction to the absurd decrees alluded to, it being customary, 
as it was asserted, to respect the decisions of a provincial 
synod, without an examination of the reasons on which they 
were founded. ‘The bishops of Cesarea and Jerusalem, how- 
ever, as also those of Arabia, Phcenicia, and Greece, the old 
friends of Origen, still adhered to him, despising the anathe- 
mas of the synods of Egypt. In these several provinces 
Origen was still allowed to discharge the functions of priest. 

Demetrius did not long survive to enjoy his triumphs, or 
mourn over his defeat. He died soon after Origen had bidden 
adieu to Alexandria, and was succeeded in the bishopric by 
Heraclas, who was promoted to that office, as Eusebius tells 
us, * on account of his deep knowledge of Pagan literature 
and philosophy, a circumstance which shows the esteem, in 
which secular learning was then held by the Alexandrian 
Christians. Heraclas, we have said, was the pupil and friend 
of Origen, and he had succeeded him, before he was made 
bishop, in the catechetical school. But notwithstanding his 
regard for his old preceptor, now the most celebrated man of 
the age, the sentence of excommunication pronounced against 
him by the synod, was not revoked during his life, nor by 
his successor, Dionysius, also one of Origen’s scholars ; and 
Origen was ever therefore regarded by the Egyptians, as an 
excommunicated person. 

The whole ground of complaint against him appears to 
have been what was regarded an act of presumption and 
disrespect for his bishop, in consenting to receive ordination 
at the hands of foreign bishops, without his consent. He was 
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not charged with either immorality or heresy. The story, set 
afloat some time after, that he had consented, in an evil hour, 
to offer incense to idols, and that the contempt and ridicule, 
which this act of wickedness brought on him, compelled him 
to leave Egypt, is entitled to no credit. It is related by 
Epiphanius, a very credulous writer of the fourth century, 
and seems to have been invented by the enemies of Origen, 
some years after his death. The story is in itself, and in the 
several circumstances which attend it, highly improbable ; 
it is alluded to by none of the more ancient writers, even 
those most hostile to the fame of Origen, and is utterly at 
variance with the testimony of Eusebius, Jerome, and other 
writers entitled to most respect. ‘The orthodox Jerome, 
about a hundred and fifty years after the death of Origen, 
says expressly, in allusion to the proceedings against him at 
Alexandria, that he was condemned ‘ not on account of the 
novelty of his dogmas; not on account of heresy, for which 
he is now barked at by the rabid dogs, but because they 
could not endure the fame of his eloquence and learning.’ * 

Origen left Egypt soon after the year 230, when a little 
more than forty-five years of age. He retired to Ceesarea in 
Palestine, where he continued to preach with the approba- 
tion of the bishops of the province. Here he opened a 
school, in which he taught, as before, philosophy and religion. 
His pupils from Palestine, and from places the most remote 
from it, were numerous, and some of them afterwards attained 
celebrity. Among them were Gregory, called Thaumaturgus, 
the Wonder-worker, and his brother Athenodorus. They 
are described by Eusebius as having been passionately fond 
of the Roman and Greek learning. ‘The former was engaged 
in the study of the Roman law, at Berytus, where he became 
acquainted with Origen, by whose persuasive eloquence he 
was induced to abandon it, and transfer his affection to divini- 
ty. He was accompanied by his brother. ‘They remained 
five years with Origen, and afterwards became, while yet 
young, bishops in Pontus, + their native country. { 





* Epist. 29, ad Paulam. + Euseb. Hist. L. vi. c. 30. 

{ Thaumaturgus has left sufficient testimony of his veneration and 
love of Origen in a‘ Panegyrical Oration,’ which he delivered on his 
departure, a somewhat extravagant and inflated performance, but inter- 
esting from the subject, and the occasion, on which it was delivered. 
It was pronounced, it seems, in the presence of Origen, and is a lofty 
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Origen now pursued his design of writing commentaries, 
being engaged, as Eusebius tells us, on Isaiah and Ezekiel. 
The latter were finished some time after at Athens. He had 
previously, and while at Alexandria, written his book ‘ De 
Principiis,’ his ‘ Stromata’ in imitation of Clement, and parts 
of his expositions on Genesis, and on the Gospel of John. * 

During the persecution under Maximin, A. D. 235, he 
appears to have consulted his safety by withdrawing himself 
from Palestine. It was at this time probably that he accepted 
the invitation of Firmilian, bishop of Cesarea in Cappadocia, 
to visit that place. He remained there some time, employed 
on his Hexapla. We find him afterwards at Bostra, in Ara- 
bia, whither he had been summoned with several other bish- 
ops, to hold a conference with Beryllus, bishop of Bostra, 
who defended the opinion then generally discarded by the 
learned, that Jesus Christ had no proper subsistence before 
his appearance on earth, and was divine only by virtue of the 
divinity of the Father residing in him. Origen had the in- 
genuity and address, says his historian, to convince him of 
his error, for which he afterwards expressed his thanks by 
letter. Several documents relating to this conference, and 
particularly the dialogue, which passed between Beryllus and 
Origen, are mentioned by Jerome, + as extant in his time, 
but of which we have now to regret the loss. 

Another council was afterwards holden in Arabia, at which 





encomium on his merits, written, however, with warmth, and apparent- 
ly with great sincerity of feeling. The circumstances, which led to 
the first interview of his pupils with him, his efforts to detain them, 
his bland and insinuating eloquence, his animated description of the 
nature and end of true philosophy, his praises of it, his benignant 
temper, his urbanity and modesty, by all which their admiration was 
awakened and their affections won; their resolution to abandon their 
former studies, and remain with this fascinating man; the method he 
pursued with them, his mode of instruction in philosophy, ethics, and 
theology, his profound wisdom and piety, and their regret on leaving 
him, — are among the topics introduced. The expulsion of Adam from 
Paradise, and the misery endured by the Jews in Babylon, are among 
the extravagant similes employed to express their sense of the loss 
they should sustain on being deprived of his counsels and presence. 
The piece is disfigured by all the faults of the Asiatic style, but as a 
rary av on Origen, by one of his most ardent admirers, and one who 

ad opportunity of thoroughly knowing him, it becomes an object of 
curiosity. 

*Euseb., L. vi. c. 24, 25. + Cat. Script. Eccles., art. Beryllus. 
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Origen was present, being called to refute the opinion main- 
tained by some Arabian Christians, that the soul dies, and is 
raised with the body. * 

Thus, if a cloud hung over his fame in Egypt and the 
West, he had the consolation of knowing, that he was still 
regarded with unbounded admiration in the East. 

Origen returned to Palestine. He was now, according to 
Eusebius, more than sixty years of age, + yet did not relax 
the industry, which through life formed one of the most prom- 
inent features of his character. His powers were yet in their 
full vigor, and among the works produced after this period 
were some of his best. His celebrated work against Celsus, 
undertaken at the request of Ambrose, was one of the num- 
ber. He continued also to write commentaries. ‘The sub- 
jects on which he was now employed were Matthew’s Gospel, 
and the twelve minor Prophets. 

Having from long use acquired the habit of speaking ex- 
tempore with great accuracy, he now, for the first time, per- 
mitted the discourses delivered by him in public to be taken 
down and published by reporters and copyists.{ These 
homilies were delivered almost every day, $ and the number 
thus preserved, and transmitted to posterity, as a monument 
of his diligence, amounted, we are told, to more than a thou- 
sand. || 

Origen was not allowed to finish his days in peace. The 
persecution under Decius had commenced, during which 
Alexander, the aged bishop of Jerusalem, Origen’ s firm and 
tried friend, perished i in prison. Origen himself was confined 
in chains in the inmost recesses of a prison, and subjected to 
exquisite torture by the rack, the most consummate skill 
being exerted to push his sufferings to the utmost point of 
endurance, without causing his death.{1 He bore all, how- 
ever, with immovable constancy, though now sixty-five years 
of age; and the death of Decius, as may be conjectured, 
finally procured his release. Worn out with years, toil, and 
sufferings, he sunk quietly to rest, at ‘Tyre, at the age, says 
Eusebius, of sixty-nine years, ** A. D. 254. His remains 
were deposited, as tradition says, in the cathedral church of 





* Euseb. Hist. L. vi. c. 37. + Ib. c. 36. t Ib. c. 26. 
§ Apol. Pamph. pro Orig. || Jerome, Epist. 41. al. 65. ad Pammach. 
i Euseb., L. vi. c. 39. ** L. vii. c. 1. See also Jerome, Cat. Script. 
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the Holy Sepulcre, at Tyre, near the great altar. A marble 
column, bearing his name and epitaph, and adorned with 
gold and gems, was visible, it is said, so late as near the end 
of the thirteenth contnty:; ; but all vestiges of the tomb have 
long since disappeared. * 

Ambrose, his distinguished patron and admirer, died before 
him, and was censured, says Jerome, because though rich, 
he bequeathed nothing to his friend, who was then poor and 
old. The censure may have been unjust. Origen, as we 
have seen, in early life remained in a state of voluntary 
poverty, and persevered in resisting the earnest entreaties of 
his friends to partake of the gifts of their liberality. He 
probably retained, in age, the feelings and views by which 
he was uifluenced in youth, and Ambrose, therefore, forbore 
to offer what he knew his friend would refuse to accept. 

The foregoing narrative embodies all that is known of the 
personal history of Origen Adamantius. Of the chronologi- 
cal order of several of the incidents related, there exists some 
uncertainty. Eusebius, from whom the greater part of the 
maierials for a life of Origen must be drawn, is very sparing 
of dates, and his narrative, though on some points copious, is 
not a little confused. Jerome in the very brief account of 
this Father, inserted in his Catalogue of Ecclesiastical Writers, 
has preserved a few dates, but in the order of his narration 
often differs from Eusebius. 

Of Origen’s genius and character we shall not attempt 
any labored analysis. ‘The prominent features of both 
are well known, and several of them have been inci- 
dentally noticed in the above sketch of his life. That he 
had qualities fitted to inspire admiration and love can be 
doubted by none. His merits won him many distinguished 
and warm friends, and it should be mentioned as equally to 
their credit and to his, that many of them remained true to 
him in the hour of his greatest adversity. He was regarded 
by multitudes with extravagant fondness, yet amid the marks 
of flattering attention which he was daily receiving, he ap- 
pears to have retained, in a remarkable degree, his natural 
simplicity and modesty. He was pursued in his life time, 





* Huet. Orig., L. i. c. 4, §9, note. Maundrell found remains of a 
church, supposed to be the cathedral, in 1697 ; but, according to a more 
recent traveller, they are no longer to be seen. 
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as was his memory after his death, by envy and hate; he 
was abused, anathematized, and driven from his country ; 
but seems to have contracted no bitterness or misanthropy of 
feeling. If it be the lot of few to experience to an equal 
extent the extremes of adulation and censure, few will be 
found to exhibit brighter examples of moderation and self- 
command. Of the amenity of his disposition, his blandness, 
and winning address, his history and writings afford us abun- 
dant evidence. 

His piety cannot be questioned, though he has never been 
allowed to bear the title of saint in the Romish Calendar, 
and the question has been seriously debated whether he won 
heaven by his merits, or is doomed to the penal fires of hell 
for his errors!* Such is human folly and absurdity. He 





* «There are many divines in the communion of Rome,’ says Bayle, 
‘who believe this Father is in hell.’ And the sceptical writer pro- 
ceeds to amuse himself and his readers, with several curious extracts 
and references. One is from Dalleus’s reply to M. Cottibi, whom he 
convicted of ignorance of Christian antiquity in applying the title of 
Saint to Origen, which he never bore. We will give a short speci- 
men. ‘It is scarce 200 years since Johannes Picus Mirandulanus, 
having published at Rome, among his nine hundred propositions, that 
it is more reasonable to believe Origen’s salvation, than his damna- 
tion, was thereupon taken up by the doctors in divinity, who affirmed 
that this conclusion is rash and blameworthy.’ 

‘The Jesuit Stephen Binet,’ says the same writer, ‘ publishing a book 
at Paris in 1629, concerning the salvation of Origen, durst not take the 
affirmative without trembling. He lays out the matter in the form of 
an indictment and trial, and produces the witnesses and pleaders, pro 
and con, with the intervention of the conclusion of the King of hea- 
ven’s council. At last he brings in this verdict. “ Considering all that 
has been said on one side and the other, and the conclusions of the 
King of heaven’s council, it is decreed, that the affair be left to God’s 
secret council, to whom the definitive sentence is reserved. Never- 
theless by provision, and for the benefit of Origen, it is judged, upon 
the balance of the whole, that the proofs of his salvation are stronger 
and more conclusive than those of his damnation.” ’ This we suppose 
may be considered as, on the whole, a very judicious verdict. We 
will next give a short extract from the arguments of the council for and 
against Origen. The following passage, taken from the vision of a 
‘ good and honest’ abbot in the ‘ Pratum Spirituale,’ a book cited with 
apparent approbation by a general council, occurs in the argument of 
the council against him. ‘A good man, under great concern about 
the salvation of Origen’s soul, did, after the ardent prayer of a holy old 
man, plainly see a sort of hell laid open to him, where he distinguished 
and knew the heresiarchs, who were all called over before him by their 
names ; and in the midst of these he saw Origen, who lay there damn- 
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led a life of uncommon sanctity and abstemiousness, treading 
under foot the wealth and pleasures of earth, and leaving 
monuments of zeal, diligence, and constancy, which will 
endure while the religion he labored to defend and illustrate 
has an abode in the world. 

His intellectual character is strongly marked. He seemed 
formed to exemplify the greatness and imbecility of human na- 
ture. Asa writer his merits and defects are alike conspicuous. 
He had a quick and comprehensive understanding, subtilty and 
penetration, a memory uncommonly tenacious, a rapid and 
teeming imagination, and a fervid and enthusiastic tempera- 
ment. But he was wanting in sound judgment, in accuracy and 
method. He threw off his compositions in haste, or rather dic- 
tated them extempore to his numerous scribes, whom he fa- 
tigued by his celerity and protracted labors, day and night ; and 
what was once committed to writing, seems never to have 
been subjected to revision. Prolixity and verboseness, dif- 
fuseness and redundancy in matter and style, were the inevi- 
table consequence. ‘These defects run through all his wri- 
tings, but characterize particularly his commentaries. Hence 
one of his enemies, after his death, took occasion to say, that 
he left the world the ‘ heritage of his garrulity as a pestiferous 
possession.’ * 

As a critic and expositor he is entitled to little respect. 
His fondness for allegory and mysticism amounted to a sort 
of phrensy. His learning was vast, but he had too little 
discrimination in the use of it; and his attachment to the 
corrupt philosophy then prevalent in Egypt was the means 
of contaminating all his views of theology. Under the name 
of Christianity he retailed most of the reveries and extrava- 
gancies of the Alexandrian Platonists of the school of Pota- 
mon and Ammonius. 

With all his defects, however, we cannot withhold from him 











ed among the rest, and covered with horror, flames, and confusion!’ 
To this the counsel on the part of Origen reply, ‘Here the vision of a 
simple abbot is alleged, and | allege the vision of a great saint, called 
Mechtildis, to whom God revealed that he would not have the world 
to know what was become of Samson, Solomon, and Origen, with the 
intent to strike the greatest terror into the strongest, the wisest, and 
the most learned men of this world, by keeping them in suspense and 
uncertainty.’ Poor Origen! 
* Theophilus of Alexandria. Lib. Pasch. I. 
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a title to the praise of extraordinary genius. He was among 
the great men of his age, and would have been great in any 
age. The germ of most of his errors, as we have intimated, 
existed in the prevalent modes of thinking, and are such as a 
person possessing a bold, ardent, and speculative mind, 
united with precipitancy of judgment, but with great good- 
ness of heart, placed in the circumstances of Origen, might 
very naturally adopt. ‘They appear monstrous to us, be- 
cause they have passed away and our minds have not been 
familiar with them from infancy. ‘They have vanished before 
the lights of modern science, but errors equally extravagant, 
perhaps, yet linger among us. We could mention many 
opinions now current among Christians, which rest on no 
more solid foundation than did the errors of Origen and the 
Fathers, which we contemplate with so much surprise. ‘They 
are mere human speculations, of a character sufficiently re- 
volting ; and our familiarity with them as articles of popular 
belief, alone prevents us from being shocked with their ab- 
surdity. They will gradually fade away and disappear, and 
when recalled by the historians of a future age, will be re- 
garded with much the same feelings, with which we now 
view the vagaries of the early philosophical Christians. Yet 
with all his extravagancies, and they were great enough, Ori- 
gen has much to delight and instruct us. ‘I acquire more 
knowledge of Christian philosophy,’ says Erasmus, ‘ from 
one page of Origen, than from ten of Augustine.’ 

Of several of Origen’s writings only the title remains, and 
of many, even that seems to have perished. Eusebius in- 
forms us,* that he had inserted a catalogue of his works in 
his Life of Pamphilus, which is now lost; and Jerome, as 
we learn from himself, gave one in a letter to Paula, of which 
only a fragment has been preserved. Ancient writers speak 
of the number of volumes produced by him as vast and 
almost infinite. Rufinus and others make it amount to six 
thousand, but Jerome asserts,t that he did not find in Euse- 
bius’s catalogue one third part of that number. At the same 
time he bears ample testimony to the immense bulk of his 
writings. ‘All Greek and Roman authors,’ he tells us, 








* Hist. L. vi. c. 32, 
+ Apol. adv. Ruf. L. ii. 
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‘ were surpassed by the labors of thisone.’ ‘ Who,’ he asks, 
‘can read so much as he wrote ?’ * 

His exegetical writings were of three kinds. The first 
were called Scholia, and consisted of brief notes, intended to 
illustrate the more difficult passages. ‘The second, denomi- 
nated Tomes, or Commentaries, were diffuse expositions of 
the several books of the Bible. In these, Origen indulged in 
full extent his fondness for recondite and mystical meanings. 
The third class consisted of Homilies, or Treatises, Tracts, 
as they were called by the Latins; in which he explained 
select portions of the sacred writings, in a style adapted to 
the popular ear. 

His Commentaries exhibit little accuracy. Indeed the 
principle, on which he proceeded, precluded a sound and 
rational exposition of the language of his author. The 
greater part of Scripture contains, according to him, three 
senses ; the literal or historical, or, as he frequently calls it, 
the corporeal ; the mystical, allegorical, or spiritual ; and the 
moral. Of the first he had but a very mean opinion. Going 
on this principle, it is not surprising that he became rot a 
little visionary and wild. In fact, he mystifies and allego- 
rizes almost every thing. Jerome accuses him of allego- 
rizing Paradise in such a manner as to destroy the faith of 
history, by trees understanding angels, and by rivers celestial 
powers.t Again, by the garments of skins with which God 
is said, Gen. iii. 21, to have clothed Adam and Eve, he 





* Epist. 29, ad Paulam. The account which supposes him to 
have written 6000 volumes seems, at first view, extravagant. That 
he might have produced that number, however, appears by no means 
impossible, when we consider that each of the homilies or discourses, 
which were, in some sort, extempore performances, and of which a 
thousand were “eres to the public by him after he was sixty years of 
age, seems to have been enumerated as a volume ; and that his com- 
mentaries, which are said by Epiphanius to have extended to all the 
books of Scripture, and which, as we know from the remains of them 
now extant, were exceedingly diffuse, were divided into very small 
tomes. That these tomes were exceedingly numerous, is sufficiently 
evident from the fact that the first thirteen embraced only the three 
first and part of the fourth chapter of Genesis. By this method of 
distribution, it is obvious that the works of Origen would amount to a 
prodigous number of volumes, possibly even to 6000. Had he writ- 
ten less, his productions would have acquired in value what they 
lost in bulk. 

+ Epist. 38. al. 61. ad Pammach. 
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supposed were meant bodies, with which they became clothed 
after the fall, they having previously existed in Paradise 
without flesh and bones.* It should be observed, however, 
that Origen, in his commentary on the passage referred to, 
which is preserved, does not state this opinion as an undis- 
puted dogma. He mentions a difficulty attending it; still he 
seems inclined to receive it.t By the waters which are said 
to be above the firmament we are to understand, according 
to him, the holy and supernal powers, and by those over 
and under the earth, the opposite and demoniacal.{ To such 
an extent did he indulge his fondness for allegorical and tro- 
pological senses.$ 





* Kpist. 38. al. 61. ad Pammach. 

+ Opp. T. II. p. 29. 

{ Jerome ad Pammach. 

§ The following summary of Origen’s principles of interpretation, is 
given, in substance, in Delarue’s preface to his commentaries. Scrip- 
ture has three senses, the literal, the moral, and the mystical or alle- 
gorical. In some parts the literal sense alone obtains, in others the 
moral, in others the mystical, in others the literal and the mystical 
united. Generally speaking, the literal sense is sufficient for the 
edification of the simple, but the letter often contains what is false, 
absurd, repugnant to itself, impossible, &c.; whence an infinity of 
errors have sprung. The mystical or allegorical sense is necessary to 
defend the truth of Scripture against its adversaries, and make it ap- 
pear worthy of God. It is difficult, not to say impossible, to penetrate 
the mystical senses of Scripture. Yet there are certain rules, the 
observance of which will conduce to a knowledge of them. And, 
first, whatever is said relating to the ceremonial law is always to be 
understood not literally, but mystically. Again, whatever is said of 
Jerusalem, Egypt, Babylon, Tyre, and other places on earth, is to be 
referred wholly to corresponding places in heaven, where souls have 
a habitation. For in heaven is a region corresponding to Judea, a 
city corresponding to Jerusalem, a people corresponding to the 
Jewish people. There is a celestial Egypt, a celestial Babylon, a 
celestial Tyre and Sidon, and other cities and places of this sort, 
corresponding to cities and regions of the same name onearth. Fi- 
nally, the mystical sense must be resorted to, and the letter deserted, 
whenever the latter appears false, unedifying, or unworthy of God. 
This summary is mostly taken from Origen’s books ‘ Of Principles.’ 
Origen appears not to have distinguished between the literal and the 
metaphorical sense, between what was meant to be understood strictly, 
according to the natural signification of the words, and what the views 
and purpose of the writer, the connexion of the discourse, and other 
considerations to be taken into view by the laws of approved criticism, 
require us to understand in a modified or restricted sense. He, there- 
fore, often resorts to mystical or spiritual senses, when the supposition 
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Several of the Homilies and large fragments of the Tomes, 
or Commentaries, have been transmitted to us, constituting 
together nearly three fourths of all the works of Origen 
extant. Of a part we possess the original Greek, of other 
parts only the Latin translations of Rufinus, Jerome, and 
others. Those by Jerome are entitled to much respect, 
and those by Rufinus, for reasons stated below, to very little. 

Of the other works of Origen one of the most considerable 
is the four books ‘ Of Principles.’ The original of this is 
unfortunately lost. It was translated into Latin at the close 
of the fourth century by Rufinus, who, under the absurd 
pretext that it had been corrupted by the Arians, took the 
liberty of altering what did not please him. For this he was 
severely censured by Jerome, whom he had offended by 
some sinister praises bestowed on him in the preface, and 
which were designed to draw upon him the suspicion of 
Origenism. Rufinus admits that he had changed, expunged, 
and modified certain passages, which would not have been 
tolerated by Latin ears, but asserts that he had substituted 
others taken from the acknowledged writings of Origen. 
This Jerome denies, and Rufinus fails of proving; and much 
intemperate language passed between them. ‘The result 
was that Jerome gave a new, and as he affirms, a faithful 
translation of the work in question. But this, with the 
exception of a few small fragments, has been suffered to 
perish, and for our knowledge of the work we are indebted 
almost solely to the corrupt version of Rufinus. The loss 
of the original is the more to be regretted, as this was one 
of Origen’s most elaborate performances, was written after 
he had arrived at the full maturity of his powers, and con- 








of a popular or figurative use of language would have answered his 
purpose quite as well. For example, commenting on Gen. iii. 21. in 
which it is said, ‘ Unto Adam also and to his wife did the Lord God make 
coats of skins, and clothed them,’ he says that it would be foolish, and 
unworthy of God, to suppose that he took the skins of animals slain or 
which had otherwise perished, and by sewing them together, reduced 
them to.the form of a coat. He therefore resorts to a mystical sense. 
Now the foundation of his error, it is obvious, lay in the supposition, 
that it is necessary either to take the words of Moses in their most 
literal acceptation, or to assign to them an allegorical or mystical 
sense, that there was no medium between the two. The same error 
led to the absurd application of some of the precepts of the Saviour, 
alluded to near the commencement of this article. 
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tained a full exposition of his views respecting the nature of 
the Saviour.* The work, in its present form, can afford us 
little help in settling the question of the opinion of Origen 
on the interesting subject of the trinity. It was on this point 
that Rufinus undertook to correct it; on others, as Jerome 
informs us, he left Origen to speak his own sentiments. 

Origen’s great work was the Hexapla.t Of this work 
only a few fragments have come down tous. The original, 
which never seems to have been copied entire, was deposited 
in the library of Cesarea, by Pamphilus, its founder. The 
library was destroyed during the irruption of the Saracens, 
and this monument of noble industry was thus lost to the 
world. The parts containing the corrected version of the 
Septuagint, had been transcribed by Eusebius and Pamphi- 
lus, with occasional extracts from other versions, but only 
fragments of these are now extant. 





* Rufin. Invect. Jerome, Apol. adv. Rufin. 

+The design of the Hexapla was to correct the text of the Greek ver- 
sion of the Old Testament,which was then in common use, but was found 
to contain many false readings, which occasioned some embarrassment 
in the controversies between the Christians and the Jews, who often 
appealed to the Hebrew original as differing from the version of the 
Seventy. For this purpose Origen collected all the versions of the 
Old Testament within his reach, which he transcribed and arranged 
in parallel columns. First stood the Hebrew text; then the same in 
Greek characters. This was followed by the very literal version of 
the Jew, Aquila, then recently published. The next column was oc- 
cupied by the more free, but, as it is said, faithful translation of 
Symmachus, an Ebionite. Then followed the version of the Seventy, 
corrected by a comparison of it with the Hebrewtext. After this stood 
the Greek version of Theodotion, also an Ebionite. To these he add- 
ed two obscure anonymous versions then recently brought to light, 
and on the Psalms still another, making the seventh. The work was 
called Biblia Hexapla, either because it contained six versions, the 
fragment on the Psalms not being taken into the account; or because 
it was originally composed of six columns, the Hebrew text, and the 
same in Greek characters forming two, and the translations of Aquila, 
Symmachus, the Seventy, and Theodotion aking up the remaining 
four. The two anonymous versions being afterwards added, it ob- 
tained the name of the Octapla, as it then consisted of eight columns, 
and finally of Enneapla, because, with the version of the Psalms last 
added, it exhibited nine. Eusebius informs us that Origen afterwards 
prepared the Tetrapla, consisting of the four principal versions already 
enumerated. In opposition. however, to this testimony, several 
modern critics have contended that the whole formed originally but 
one work, variously denominated according to the number of columns, 
or number of translations, entire or partial, which it contained. 
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The eight books ‘ Against Celsus ’ contain much good rea- 
soning, and many acute and striking remarks. But Origen 
was tranimelled by the superstitions and errors of the age. 
A belief of the power of magic, and force of names and in- 
cantations, was common as well among Christians as Pa- 
gans, and appeared sensibly to impair the evidence of Chris- 
tianity from miracles. ‘To this belief Origen was not superior. 
‘Magic,’ he says, ‘is not, as the disciples of Epicurus and 
Aristotle maintain, a futile thing, but certain and constant,’ 
and belongs to a recondite theology. 

Many of Celsus’s objections, too, were levelled, as have 
been those of unbelievers since his time, not against Chris- 
tianity itself, but against its corruptions, which even then 
abounded ; and to these objections, Origen, of course, could 
furnish no satisfactory reply. 

Again, several of the narrations of the Old and New Tes- 
tament were treated by Celsus with levity and ridicule, and 
Origen thought to blunt the point of his weapons by inter- 
posing the shield of allegory and mysticism ; and no doubt 
his esteem for allegory was increased by the vain belief that 
it would help to defend Scripture against profane cavils. 
But this was to yield the victory to the enemy. Minds 
formed after the mould of Celsus’s were not to be convinced 
by these methods, which in their view only exposed the 
weakness of the cause they were meant toserve.* It should 
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* Beausobre has some just reflections on this subject. Alluding to 
“4 a remark of Origen in his seventh homily on Leviticus, that if we ad- 
bis here to the letter, and adopt the Jewish or vulgar exposition, we must 
blush to think that God has given such laws, since those of the Romans 
and Athenians were incomparably more equitable, he says, ‘It must 
be acknowledged, that these confessions of the Fathers are very preju- 
dicial to the Old Testament. The heretics, who were not prepossess- 
ed in favor of the Hebrew revelation, knew well how to profit by 
them, and had not docility enough to submit their reason and their 
faith to allegorical expositions. In fact, what authority, what evidence 
can allegories possess, which necessity alone invents, which are only 
the sport of imagination, only meteors formed, so to speak, of vapors 
exhaled by a spirit pressed with difficulties? The Christians derided 
the Gentiles, when, to conceal the shame of their religious fables, they 
pretended that they were only veils designed to envelope natural 
truths. It is not then surprising, that not only the Pagans, but here- 
tics, in turn laughed at the orthodox, when, to defend the history and 5 
laws of Moses, they employed the weapons, which they had been the ; 
first to break in pieces.’ Histoire Critique de Manichée et du Mani- 
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be recollected, however, that the design of the performance 
was less to convince minds of this sort, than to confirm weak, 
and perhaps faltering Christians.* With all its defects, 
however, it was a noble effort, and is generally esteemed the 
best defence of Christianity, which has descended to us from 
the early ages. 

Of Origen’s life and writings it is unnecessary to say more. 
We propose in a future number to give some account of his 
opinions, which may be regarded as a subject of curiosity 
and interest alike to the philosophical inquirer and the theo- 
logian. 


[For the Christian Examiner.]} 


Arr. 1V.— On the Morality of our Political Situation. 


As our present Number appears within a few days of the 
great political anniversary of the country, we embrace the 
opportunity to offer some remarks on the morality of our po- 
litical situation ; and as we are a little too early to review the 
Orations, we must even put forth our thoughts independently 
of them, and contribute our own mite to the great and inter- 
esting occasion. 

Simple as the matter may seem to be, we believe it is no 
easy thing to form a just and true appreciation of political 
freedom. And we are persuaded that much will be done to- 
wards leading men to a right use of this favored condition, 
when they are brought rightly to consider it. It was under 
the influence of such an impression, without designing to 
overrate efforts of this nature so humble as ours must be, 
that we endeavoured some time since to show that liberty is 
not only a blessing, but a trust ; and that, in fact, it never is 
or can be a blessing, but when used as a trust. In pursuance 
of the same general design, and to bring the principle we then 
stated to a still more practical application, we shall now un- 
dertake to show that freedom, rightly considered, implies not 
only the highest state of privilege, but the loftiest condition 





* Celsus was dead when Origen wrote, as he informs us; Cont. 
Cel. Pref. 
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of duty. The prevailing habit of thought on this subject, 
has been to contemplate liberty almost exclusively as a 
blessing’ and a privilege. It is time— we must venture to 
say it with emphasis —it is time to leave our childish exul- 
tation; and in the sober manhood of freedom, to consider 
that it devolves upon us weighty trusts, and demands of us 
unquestionable and serious duties. 

Indeed, to consider, to reflect, is itself one of the primary 
and indispensable duties of a freeman. He is not to reap 
the benefits of his condition from the operation of blind and 
unperceived causes. He is to consider and to understand 
from whence these benefits arise, and how they are to be 
preserved and perpetuated. He is to place no absolute 
or ultimate reliance on any mysterious Magna Charta, on 
any protecting Palladium, on any magic words written in the 
Constitution. No constitution can preserve them free, who 
are unfaithful to the duties of freemen. And little benefit 
would it confer on them if it could; for the very end of 
rational liberty is the noblest intellectual and moral action. 
The members of a free community are not, and cannot be, 
like the subjects of despotic rule, mere portions and parts of 
the machinery of society, moved by springs, not of their 
own making, nor of their own governing, nor for them to com- 
prehend. ‘They are themselves the springs, nay the sources 
of political action. ‘The government is the expression of 
their will. Its movement is like that of the mighty ocean, 
where every drop and particle contributes to the combined 
strength and power. 

Freemen must reflect, and they must act, wisely. They 
must reflect and act thus, in a great many cases, where other 
men have only to submit and obey. They have not to go 
before a Persian cadi, or a Turkish pacha, to receive a 
summary decision, right or wrong, upon their claims for 
justice. But they have to make the laws that govern them, 
to modify them according to the exigencies of their multi- 
plying relations, to apply them to individual cases, to admin- 
ister them according to the principles of truth and wisdom. 
And the laws that spring from free institutions —the laws, 
in other words, that are really and faithfully adapted to the 
wants of an enterprising, prosperous, and free people, will 
be numerous, precise, and complicated. There can be no 
greater mistake, and yet it is often committed, than to sup- 
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pose that the best laws, amidst the highest freedom, would 
be very few and simple. Where action is free, the relations 
of business will be many. Where rights are accurately de- 
fined, and carefully adjusted to all the mutual relations of 
persons and things, the distinctions made will often be deli- 
cate and abstruse, and require, in those who would regard 
them, so much the more intelligence and reflection. 

The condition of freedom, rightly regarded, demands also 
the greatest strength of moral purpose. He that will rightly 
enjoy this privilege should have taken, for his task-masters, 
reason and conscience. He has no despot to say to him, 
‘'Thou shalt do this, and this.’ He has a law, indeed, but 
that law is of his own ordaining. He should feel the solici- 
tude about its observance, which the creation, the authorship 
of it, fairly imposes. He, who had proposed any enactment 
in the halls of legislation, would feel as if it was especially 
incumbent on him to respect and obey it. So in his measure 
should every man feel, who has contributed, either directly 
or indirectly, to the legislation of his country. He should 
keep the rule, which he has helped to establish. The last 
man in the world to say, with blind and headlong passion, 
‘YT will, or I will not,’ —and yet this, by many, is thought to 
be the precise and special blessing’ ‘of liberty, ‘ to do as they 
please,’ — but we insist, that the last man to say or do this, 
should be the free man, the republican. 

Let us illustrate the strictness and sobriety that belong to 
this condition in two or three instances. A man born in 
India is obliged, by the institution of caste in that country, 
to follow a certain occupation. In many countries, the pur- 
suits of every individual, though not imposed on him by his 
birth, are controlled and fettered by arbitrary laws and vex- 
atious restrictions. In every country, where a titled aris- 
tocracy is established, the path of honorable ambition is 
nearly hedged up in some directions, and in others entirely 
closed. Even in England, there is ‘put a bare possibility 
open to the commoner, that he may enter the peerage. But 
to every man in a free country, ‘the world,’ comparatively, 
‘is all before him where to choose.’ He may pursue any 
business ; he may adopt any profession ; he may set before 
himself any aim, even the highest. Such a state of things 
affords the ‘largest scope for enterprise and competition in 
business, for domestic rivalship, and the contests of political 
VOL. Xi — N.S. VOL. V. NO. III. 42 
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ambition. It is obviously a state of great temptation, and 
therefore, to be safe, must be a state of self-government, of 
self-denial, of strictness, of forbearance, of sobriety —of 
duty, in every form. If a free land is only made a field for 
the unrestrained conflicts of men’s selfish interests ; if it is 
only a battle-field for the rude and lawless passions, there 
will be haste and waste, disorder and desolation, instead of 
comfort, competence, and virtue. Our people, we are satis- 
fied, do not sufficiently reflect on this. The eagerness of 
unfettered pursuit is carrying many too far; improvident and 
ambitious expenditures are ruining many more ; the strife of 
boundless competition, between families, between rival claim- 
ants for office, and political parties, agitates society to its 
lowest depths. Every passion, in such circumstances, — the 
love of gain, the love of display, in dress, furniture, equi- 
page, the desire of distinction, and the fear, too, of the all- 
ruling public, must be more strictly governed and guarded. 
Again, let us refer to the freedom of speech and of the 
press. In despotic states, a man has need to take care what he 
says in the public streets, and what he inserts in the public 
prints ; his lips are sealed by the suspected presence of spies 
and informers ; and his pen, when he writes, is held by the 
hand of fear. In this country every man says and publishes 
almost every thing that he pleases. In such a state of things, 
what is to preserve our press and our conversation, in rela- 
tion to the government, and all political matters, from reck- 
less and dangerous extravagance and licentiousness.? We 
know of nothing but the self-restraint of conscience and 
duty, the sober consideration of true lovers of their country. 
It may seem to many a very small matter, but we confess 
that it appears to us, that those who talk about our insti- 
tutions and prospects, should talk soberly, with some effort 
to say things that are wise and true, and not with a view to 
give vent to their crude opinions and disappointed passions ; 
that they should neither lean to the side of bold exultation, 
nor of rash discouragement. ‘There was a time, when, for 
the purpose of arousing the people from their deep security, 
it seemed expedient to throw out hints of the possible destruc- 
tion of that constitution, on which, and not on their moral 
habits, men were so securely reposing. But that time is 
past. ‘There is now, on this topic, a freedom and familiarity 
of discussion in Congress as well as in humbler spheres of 
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influence,—there is a reckless language on this subject, 
going even to the extent of proposing to ‘ calculate the value 
of this union,’ which, we do not say, is perilous, for we 
believe the danger of its dissolution is not great — we derive 
encouragement from the increasing knowledge, intercourse, 
union, sobriety, and virtue of the people —but it is lan- 
guage, we think, which it were better not to hear. 

Freedom, we repeat, can truly consist, can safely stand, 
in nothing but in the sense of that duty, which we owe to 
it. If it is converted from its legitimate character, into the 
dissolution of that moral bond, it neither can be preserved, 
nor is it worth preserving. ‘The strength of human hearts 
must bear it up. It is thus perfectly true, in the language 
of Scripture, that ‘God is our defence; that the Lord of 
hosts is our refuge.’ Freedom is one ‘of the natural and 
noblest gifts of God to men; but if his grace, if his spirit, 
if his law is not in their hearts, the gift will be turned to 
abuse and ruin. If liberty is the mere fabric of human 
opinion, whose vigor no living energies supply, it will be 
like other architecture of human device, admired in its first 
novelty and beauty, mocked inits decay, forsaken in its dilapi- 
dation, and trodden under foot at last, in its utter prostration 
and ruin. 

The character of the true freeman, be he political, social, 
or religious, is the loftiest form of human character. The 
great doctrine now to be taught to this people is, that they 
must raise themselves up to their favored condition, to their 
free institutions. ‘T'his they have not yet done.'* They have 
not reflected enough; they are not intelligent“enough ; they 
have not yet enough virtue to realize, to obtain the full ad- 
vantages of their condition. Society, neighbourhood, muni- 
cipal community, trade, acquisition, expenditure, pleasure, — 
each and all of these spheres and departments of action, 
must be elevated, and more wisely governed than they have 
been —than they are. We hope, we trust in this improve- 
ment. We hope, as we hope in God. Let us press forward. 
Let us be encouraged and cheered, and borne onward, with 
lofty expectations. We do not know, we cannot conceive, 
what a glorious and happy country this may be a centur 
hence, if we, and if coming generations, are faithful to it. 

We have considered the general position, that a state of 
freedom, to be safe, must be a state of duty. It is a moral 
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situation, so to speak ; and this, we think, is the light in which, 
the people of this country should be most frequently led to 
contemplate it. In other words, though they may seem 
paradoxical, freedom should be felt to be the strongest bond 
of moral obligation ; freedom from the interference of others 
requires the greater care of ourselves; freedom from tyran- 
nical coercion must be accompanied by a willing subjection 
to reason and conscience ; freedom from man should be. de- 
votedness and duty to God; freedom, in fine, must be self- 
restraint, sobriety, moderation, temperance, virtue, or its 
advantages and privileges will be but an imagination and a 
name. And there is the more occasion to say all this, though 
it may seem to be very simple and obvious, because there 
has as yet been so little real liberty in the world, that men 
have not learnt rightly to use it; it is so rare a boon, that 
they are more apt to exult in its mere possession, than to 
reflect on it as a care and a trust; it has been so wrongfully 
withheld from multitudes, that they are liable, in obtaining 
it, to grasp it with violence, and to wrest-it into extrava- 
gance and licentiousness. We might speak of the illustration, 
which this remark has received from the history of Spain 
and Portugal, and the Republics of South America. We 
might speak, and we may say something before we close, 
of the illustration which the same remark is but too likely 
to receive in the great struggle for popular rights on which 


the whole civilized world is now entering. But it is meet, it is © 


a part of that duty which we are endeavouring to inculcate, 
that we first look to ourselves. The visible contest for. freedom 


has long since been brought to a triumphant termination ;_ but. 


the moral conflict is yet far enough from being ended, and. it 
is a conflict on which every thing depends, as truly as it 
once depended on physical force, or manly courage. The 
battle, has been fought on our plains and upon our. high 


_places ; it is now again to be fought in society and by our, 


very fire-sides. 

Let us then consider the morality of our political situation 
in some of its great leading features and conditions.. 

There 2s a morality of our political situation. This, indeed, 
is the point which we have been endeavouring to state, in the 
general views which we have taken of the nature of free insti- 
tutions. But we must venture in surveying more particularly 
the relations of freemen to one another, and to the whole body, 
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to insist upon a strict application to them of the principles of 
Christian, morality ; an application very much more strict, if 
we mistake not, than is usually applied to them. For the 
fact is undeniable, that vaguely and imperfectly as the prin- 
ciples of Christian morality are brought to bear as yet upon 
private life, their application to public and political conduct 
is still more loose and indulgent. Actions and principles of 
action, which would be thought intolerable in the ordinary 
relations of society, are admitted to a fair and honorable 
place, upon the theatre of political employments and party 
strifes. 

Now we know nothing of two codes of morality, and we 
believe that Heaven knows nothing of them. And humble as 
our aim may be, and little as it may avail, yet for the sake 
of our own rectitude of judgment, we must appeal to the one 
standard. And the first act of the freeman, which we would 
bring to this standard, is that which most distinctly denomi- 
nates him as such—the act of suffrage. ‘There are few 
things that men do with a weaker sense of moral obligation, 
or with a more entire absence of it, than the casting of their 
vote at an election. If, indeed, the offer were made to buy 
their suffrage, they would spurn it with indignation; and yet 
they may as really sell their vote to a party, or to private 
interest, or to personal enmity, as if they sold it for a golden 
bribe. | 

The act of suffrage, to possess any dignity or value, must 
be performed as a grave duty. If, in our sober judgment, 
one*candidate for office is better fitted for it than another, we 
are bound to vote for him without fear or favor, without 
passion or prejudice. We know, indeed, that this rule, strict 
as it may be thought, leaves room enough for mistake ; for 
even in their sober judgment, men may judge very errone- 
ously. And we say, therefore, still further, that every 
elector is bound to use his honest endeavours to free his 
mind from all undue biases. He owes this duty to his 
country ; he owes it to his own interests. When he con- 
tributes to elevate an individual to the councils of the na- 
tion, he is helping to place there a power which is to be 
felt over a boundless extent of territory, and among twelve 
millions of people. Of such vast magnitude and pecu- 
liar, sacredness is the trust which is committed to him; and 
he has no more right to disregard such interests, or to deal 
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recklessly with them, than he has to sow the seeds of pesti- 
lence in the heart of a mighty city. He ought to feel, that 
he is acting, not for himself alone, but for millions ;*the wel- 
fare of the whole vast people should be before him; their 
imaginary presence should surround the spot where he gives 
his suffrage ; and their call upon his fidelity and disinterest- 
edness should banish from his mind every low, partial, and 
selfish aim. ‘There is a law that requires us to ‘love one 
another,’ and to labor for the common weal. Is that law 
abrogated during the period of an election? Is a Saturna- 
lian license in morals proclaimed for that period, and are 
we permitted to slander private character, and to sport with 
public interests, and to set at nought all the principles of 
order, justice, and self-respect? Are we, in short, permitted 
to forget that we are Christians in the zeal we indulge as 
partisans ? 

Yet, if we were not bound to act as Christians, if we 
were at liberty to adopt the most selfish principles in politics, 
even then we might be justly required to act with sobriety, 
moderation, and candor. Even then the blind and insane 
zeal, too often seen in party warfare, would be unworthy of 
us. A few leaders may find it for their interest to hood- 
wink the people, and to drive them hard, in the career that is 
to carry themselves into office. But what interest of the people 
is it, to be harnessed to the car, and to be lashed onward 
in the course ; to be chafed and wearied for a while, and 
then to be turned out like useless cattle, when their task is 
done? Let every man consult his own self-respect and ‘his 
own interest, and we believe there would be far more wisdom 
exhibited in our elections, than is now usually seen in them. 
Would any one of us choose a mercantile agent who was inca- 
pable, or unprincipled, because he held certain views of trade 
in common with us? Why, then, shall we commit the most 
weighty trusts to political associates, if they are destitute of 
ability or worth?) We must think, in our simplicity, that to 
choose none but good and able men would be a very safe 
proceeding. We are, the most of us, unqualified to form 
any very valuable opinion on difficult questions in the ad- 
ministration of the government. But we can form an opinion 
of the characters of men in our own districts, who may stand 
forth as candidates for office. And if we were to elect 
‘good men and true’; if we were to elect the wisest and best 
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men, without exacting from them any pledges, every consider- 
ate man, it seems to us, must feel more confidence in their 
course, than he could in the measures of mere partisans ; 
must feel more confidence in a legislature so formed, than he 
could in an assembly where every question was to be influ- 
enced by party considerations, that is, by considerations ex- 
trinsic to the question itself. 

If any of our readers think we are in Utopia, we must 
take leave to stay there a little longer. We hear much of 
parties, and of the various principles on which they are 
founded. We have heard of a ‘ Christian party in politics’ 
though the title is as deceptive as that of ‘ Holy Alliance’ 
in the old world. But we wish with all our hearts, that 
mn were indeed a Christian party in politics formed among 

that is, a thinking, liberal, and conscientious party. We 
i. that there are santerinls for it. We are mistaken, if 
many superior minds in this country are not disgusted with 
the low tricks and cabals, and the degrading and ungenerous 
prejudices, that belong to most political associations. We 
suspect that some who stand high in their respective parties, 
are but cold partisans after all. We trust that there is a vast 
fund of good sense among the people, if it were properly 
appealed to; and the establishment even of one newspaper 
in this country, with an able editor, who should fairly present 
both sides of every political question, and make it his con- 
stant business to disabuse the people of the thousand errors 
which the spirit of party is propagating through the land, — 
an undertaking like this, we say, could not fail, as we per- 
suade ourselves, to have some effect on public opinion. And 
if but a small party could be formed of the impartial and 
candid, who threw off all other shackles, and felt themselves 
pledged to nothing but the truth, it might answer the pur- 
pose at least of a balance-wheel, to control the irregularities, 
and moderate the violence of the machinery of govern- 
ment. 

The next step we have to take after having contributed by 
the act of suffrage to the legislation of the country, is the 
administration of its laws in our courts of justice. 

Some questions concerning this department of our civil 
duties will indicate our own apprehension of the defects of 
Christian morality to which it is exposed; and they are all 
that we, at the present, have space for. 
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Is the obligation of an oath sufficiently regarded? We 
have been shocked to hear from those who are familiar with 
our courts of justice, that perjury, —not the perjury, which 
as such is liable to indictment, — but perjury by construction, 
perjury in an intentional concealment or coloring of the 
truth, is by no means so uncommon as to excite surprise. 

Again; does fairness in argument hold a sufficiently high 
place, and have a sufficiently strict interpretation among the 
forensic virtues? We see no moral barrier against arguing both 
sides of a question, though only one side can be right. There 
are two sides to every question, and it is meet that both should 
be considered in the inquiries of the judge and of the juror. 
We should feel, therefore, that although a cause were pal- 
pably wrong, there would be no violation of moral principle 
in fairly stating it. It is but doing what the judge or the 
juror ought to do for himself. But still this is a duty which 
requires, for its right performance, the supervision of a jealous 
and vigilant conscience. If the advocate declares, that he 
solemnly believes that to be just, which he knows to be un- 
just, or if he urges an unjust claim, knowing it to be unjust, 
as though he fully confided in its rectitude, no Christian or 
righteous law can exonerate him from the charge of a serious 
moral dereliction. Words are words, they have their mean- 
ing and force, they are amenable to the obligations of truth 
and- sincerity, as much in a court of justice as out of it. 
There are not two rules to walk by; but the rule is one, 
eternal, and immutable. It is true, that in many cases, jus- 
tice consists very much in a balance of opposing claims, and 
there is much to be said, and earnestly said, on both sides. 
But where there can be no compromise, where a palpably 
unrighteous claim is set up, unhappy is his conscience who 
can speak as heartily for what he knows to be the wrong, as 
for what he knows to be the right, and can speak with the 
greater air of sincerity and earnestness, the worse he knows 
his case to be! Or, unfortunate is his mind, to whom every 
cause becomes right, which he undertakes to advocate; for 
his mind, on this supposition, must have become extremely 
mechanical, or utterly perverse, and must have forsaken the 
broad range of wholesome inquiry into the noble and gener- 
ous principles of legal science, for the narrow and crooked 
by-paths of selfish and artful litigation. 

We are ready to hear remonstrance against the views now 
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stated ; and we should expect it to be in terms like these ; — 
‘Nay, but something must be conceded to human infirmity. 
If a man takes up one side of a question to defend, he is 
very apt to see only what makes for that side, and he is lia- 
ble to urge insufficient arguments, and to support a bad cause 
with an air of sincerity and confidence.’ We are willing to 
concede much to human infirmity, but not one iota of prin- 
ciple. And we think it most seriously behoves those who 
would keep a conscience void of offence in the profession of 
which we are speaking — that it most seriously behoves those 
who would make their daily studies and avocations minis- 
ter to their intellectual and moral improvement, carefully to 
weigh the circumstances that have so much to do with their 
rectitude both of mind and heart. The pursuits to which 
we devote our whole lives should be paths, —we deem it not 
too serious to say, — paths that lead to heaven. It is cer- 
tain, that no other will lead us there! 

Once more; we ask if moral turpitude is properly treated 
in our courts of justice? In civil causes, are not duplicity 
and unfairness oftentimes so much a matter of course, that 
the most serious deviations from principle are looked upon 
with indifference or levity? In criminal prosecutions, too, 
are not the feelings with which crime is generally regarded, 
we had almost said, at the farthest possible remove from 
the spirit of Christianity? The unhappy man charged with 
a criminal offence —unhappy, if not guilty, most unhappy 
if he is so—is brought to the bar for trial. How is his 
appearance received, and how is the prosecution conducted ? 
Is it in the spirit of Christian men, engaged in the sad task _of 
investigating the offences of an erring and unhappy fellow- 
being? Is even that humane principle of the law regarded, 
that the accused man be held innocent, till he is proved to 
be guilty? Does the lowering brow of the spectators, or 
the proud and scornful glance of the eye, or the mocking 
gibe and jest that passes around, show any consideration, 
any pity, any humanity? Does the office of the prosecutor 
assume its highest dignity, or its most impressive character, 
when he testifies more satisfaction than displeasure, more of 
eager delight than of grave indignation or sorrow, as he 
traces the successive steps in that dark and mournful career 
of iniquity, that is fast bringing his victim to ignominy and 
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sorrow? We admit that there are difficulties in the Christian 
discharge of this office ; that there is a strong temptation to 
let professional zeal go too far. But it is a temptation, like 
all others, to be guarded against. And, in our view, it is 
important, that it should be guarded against, in order to the 
most salutary and effective administration of justice. For it 
is evident, that all the effect that is produced upon the mind 
of the offender, is to exasperate, not to reform him, to render 
him more hostile than ever to society, and, in short, to make 
him, after his trial and his punishment are over, tenfold a 
worse man, and a more dangerous member of the commu- 
nity than he was before. The spirit of prison discipline is 
fast improving ; that of our courts ought to keep pace with it. 

But we propose now, in the third place, to pass from these 
slight notices of the duties and functions of freemen, to con- 
sider that grand condition which lies at the foundation of a 
free government ;—we mean, the equality of its citizens. 
This has been long enough our boast; let us consider its 
difficulties and dangers? Our remarks on this head will be 
excursive, though they must necessarily be brief. 

The condition of equality, to be healthful and happy, to 
be stable and well-ordered, must be a state of higher duty, 
of more mutual forbearance, of more Christian consideration 
and kindness, than any other political situation whatever. 
It has been often said, and it is unquestionably true, that the 
theory of Christianity is essentially republican. But it is 
equally true, that the practice, under republican institutions, 
must be essentially Christian, that the spirit of society must 
be Christian, or those institutions can never be permanent 
nor useful. ‘That level, to which every thing is tending 
among us, which the distribution of property and the rotation 
of office are as certain to preserve, as the law of gravitation 
is to preserve the even surface of the ocean, —that level 
must not be like the low and marshy ground where floods 
sometimes sweep, and rank vegetation at other times springs 
up, and stagnant exhalations arise ; but it must be rather like 
the broad and lofty table-land, which is sometimes found 
upon the tops of the mountains. We repeat, and would 
insist, with what emphasis we can give to language, that 
equality, such as exists among us, must be a state of great 
moral improvement, of high and holy duty, or it is not a 
safe, it is not even a desirable state. 
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We entertain a strong persuasion that the mass of the peo- 
ple in this country have by no means yet come to understand 
this moral necessity, which presses, as an unchangeable bond, 
upon their favored condition. We know that there is a gen- 
eral and vague conviction, that virtue is necessary to sustain 
institutions like ours. But it is not virtue in general that will 
suffice ; still less is it negative virtue,— the absence of intem- 
perance, dissoluteness, and disorderly manners. ‘There are 
positive and specific virtues required to make our condition 
a happy one. Neither is the just idea of this happy condi- 
tion to be satisfied by general prosperity. ‘The revenue, the 
census, the statistics of the country may all tell us of pros- 
perity. Business, among a people whose enterprise is un- 
restricted, may show great results. But if we would under- 
stand the real state of things among us, we must go beneath 
these general and gratifying representations, to the relation- 
ships of individuals, the interior condition of families, and the 
personal feelings that arise from the vaunted equality in 
which our civil institutions place us. 

Look, for instance, at the relations of employer and em- 
ployed, of householders and domestics, among us. We must 
be permitted to doubt whether these relations are yet as hap- 
py in this country, as they are among the more unequal and 
despotic institutions of the old world. We have no predi- 
lection, it is scarcely necessary to say, for distinct orders in 
society. Be it pride, or passion, or philosophy, that makes 
them so, they are, at any rate, to our republican tastes, alto- 
gether intolerable. We have too much respect for human 
nature, to survey these arbitrary distinctions with any pa- 
tience, even ata distance. We abhor the tone and style in 
which superiors are allowed to speak to inferiors in such a 
state of society, or in which the low are obliged to address 
the high and privileged. We think it a totally false condi- 
tion for human nature to be placed in, a condition at war 
with the spirit of Christianity, and entirely adverse, so far as 
it goes, to the formation of that character which becomes 
rational and immortal beings. 

All this we hold to be true ; and yet it is equally true, that 
the degree of moral cultivation among a people may be such, 
as to make distinct orders in society more favorable to hap- 
piness than universal equality. In that case, much is fixed, 
that may be safest in being so fixed ; there are barriers which 
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are not to be broken over; the collisions of mind with mind, 
and passion with passion, are, in many respects, curtailed 
and limited.- Rights, by such a constitution of things, are 
fewer, and claims are fewer, and differences and disputes, 
jealousies and heart-burnings, are, in that proportion, lessened. 

Now, it is perfectly obvious, that if the members of such 
a community were placed at once on a footing of equality, 
they would require, in order to their mutual good under- 
standing, their tranquillity of mind and social happiness, an 
increase Of virtue proportioned to the greatness of the 
change. 

Such is our condition, and upon us is laid the same moral 
requisition. We must learn to live together as Christians, if 
we can,— with mutual respect, with mutual forbearance, with 
the desire, not to exact service, not to enforce homage, but 
to promote each other’s welfare ; or we cannot live happily 
together. Very selfishness must here put on an aspect 
widely different from what it would do among the nobles and 
serfs of Russia, or among the grandees and peasants of Spain, 
ay, or among the gentlemen and commoners of England. 
Stern command will not do here ; abject obedience has no 
place ; and, in their stead, must be gentleness, courtesy, true 
self-respect, true kindness, or society will be held together 
by no peaceful bond. May our favored condition be doubly 
blessed in the enforcement of the great Christian law of love ; 
for, truly, in no other way can it be blessed at all above 
other conditions of civil society. 

The effect of this state of equality upon property, espe- 
cially in the interior of the country, is a topic of great mo- 
ment, and of most important moral bearings. It is a mistake 
to suppose, as many do, that pecuniary embarrassment is 
chiefly felt in our cities and villages. It presses with twenty- 
fold greater weight upon the agricultural districts of the 
country. Some of the banks in our cities can show, in heaps 
of bonds and mortgages, melancholy proofs of this fact. 

It is, indeed, a most extraordinary state of things. Here 
is a community, we are accustomed to say, free, flourishing, 
and prosperous, beyond example ; there never was a country 
in which all men, from the highest to the lowest, from the 
richest to the poorest, could be more independent. And yet, 
if we were to travel over this same favored land, and were 
to inquire into its real condition ; if, not satisfied with fine 
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landscapes, and flourishing fields, and goodly dwellings, and 
the appearance of well-clad citizens, we were to inquire into 
the state of property, and the degree of real independence 
and comfort that prevail, we should be astonished at the 
appalling amount and distressing burden of pecuniary obliga- 
tion. We should find an almost incredible proportion of the 
community laboring under this load and pressure. Debt, 
universal debt, would meet us, wherever we turned our eyes. 
The farmer owes the trader ; the mechanic owes for the raw 
material ; the trader owes the importer. In many districts, 
the country traders will testify that a considerable proportion 
of the debts contracted for what are considered the ne- 
cessaries of life, lie unpaid for two or three years, — yes, 
and they lie, in the shape of mortgages upon real estate. 
We have been in some of the most beautiful townships in 
New England, and have been amazed, on inquiry, to find 
that half of the farms in them were under mortgage ! 

Now there are several causes to be assigned, doubtless, for 
this extraordinary state of things; but one distinct and prom- 
inent cause unquestionnty is to be found in that state of 
political equality which we are considering. It creates a 
large unproductive class, in the female members of innumer- 
able families in the country. The daughters of our substan- 
tial farmers (as they are called) cannot go out to service ; 
it would be a degradation, as they would deem it. Mean- 
while the cheapness of the fabrics that are sent out from our 
manufactories, has susperseded the labors of the loom and 
the distaff. Spinning and knitting are obsolete toils. And 
out of four, five, six, or eight daughters, it is obvious that 
the labors of only one or two can contribute any thing to the 
support of the family. At the same time, this non-producing 
is by no means a non-consuming class, — as the bills of the 
merchant show, to say nothing of that grosser part of the 
account, which the granary and the cellar have to render. 

It is perfectly evident that farmers, with moderate means, 
must go down under this burden. ‘They do go down by 
thousands. And what is infinitely the most to be regretted, 
they go down in character as they go down in property. 
They lose heart and courage. ' The mortgage that lies 
heavily upon their estates, lies heavily, as an incubus, upon 
their minds. They often sink under it, to indolence, vice, 
and ruin. 
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We cannot allow that to any of our readers, however 
personally uninterested, this state of things ought to be in- 
different ; fof it involves an untold amount of distress in the 
whole country. It presents the operation of our great 
republican principle in a light, that teaches us to regard it 
with more of sobriety, and Jess of exultation, ‘There must 
be simplicity and moderation among our people, if they 
would preserve any personal independence. ‘There must be 
a real independence of mind, that prefers industry, in any 
shape, to indolence, falsely styled genteel. 

It is high time, also, to consider what can be done to pre- 
vent these evils. We shall take advantage of the rambling 
discussion into which we have fallen, to throw out one or 
two suggestions on this point. 

And we conceive that the grand desideratum,—we are 
speaking now of the means of competent and independent 
support,— is to find proper and profitable employment for the 
whole body of the people. We suspect that the season of 
winter is, to the most of our farmers, a time of too much 
leisure, either for their morals or property. We confess our- 
selves very little qualified to judge, and we may get more 
credit for good intentions than for good sense ; but we would 
ask, if the various branches of domestic manufacture might 
not be easily and wisely introduced, to fill up the leisure of 
winter, and turn it to account? Some of our agricultural 
townships have become rich and flourishing upon the man- 
ufacture of shoes. Why may not others, to a certain extent, 
follow the example ? 

But it is employment for the unproductive class, before 
referred to, that seems to us the chief remedy for the pecun- 
iary embarrassments of the country. We do not deny that 
there may be some extravagance in the modes of living, in 
dress, &c. ‘There is, doubtless, great extravagance in mul- 
titudes, if we compare their expenditure with their income. 
But we believe that the people might live as well and dress 
as well as they do, nay, and better than they do, if they 
were all properly occupied with well directed labors. 

We would, therefore, most earnestly direct the public at- 
tention to those branches of domestic manufacture in which 
females can engage. A very large amount of the cloths 
which we receive from England, are spun and woven, not in 
the great manufacturing establishments, but in private fami- 
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lies. Many portions of our country furnish the most abun- 
dant and delightful facilities for the promotion of these 
domestic arts, —for such they were of old, and such they 
may be still. ‘The innumerable springs that burst from our 
‘thousand hills,’ and form perennial streams, might afford a 
sufficient water power, though not for large establishments, 
yet for the little machinery that is necessary.* 

With the same view we look upon the manufacture of silk 
in this country, as an object of immense importance. It can 
be carried on almost entirely by female hands, and at home. 
There are thousands and millions of acres of land in the 
country, that will support the mulberry tree, and are scarcely 
fit for any thing else. If they were all covered with this 
growth, no very material effects need be feared in depressing 
the price of the manufactured article. A small depression 
below the present price, would enable silk, as an economical 
article of wearing apparel, to hoid competition with our 
cheapest fabrics. 

But we must return to more general views of the subject 
which has led us into these details. We have been saying, 





* ¢The country,’ says a letter from England, — we may make some 
allowance for the writer’s exaggerations, —‘ the country in the neigh- 
bourhood of Leeds and Huddersfield is full of villages, and every cottage 
is a manufactory for spinning and weaving. The cloths are carried to 
market in their gray or white state, just as they come from the loom — 
for these little manufacturers have no conveniences for dyeing and 
finishing ; but the main thing is done at a very cheap rate, without 
any capital of consequence invested, either in buildings or machinery, 
and therefore without the loss of interest. It is chiefly labor that is 
mixed with the wool, and not capital, and that labor is of their own 
household. 

‘ Now this is precisely what I think may be done in any part and in 
every part of New England, with this immensely important advantage, 
that the abundance of cheap building materials, and the multitude of 
natural waterfalls, will enable the enterprising, at a very moderate ex- 
pense, to card and spin, by machinery, on their own premises, with the 
aid of their own family labor. Nothing, in the ordinary course of things, 
can prevent the success of such an establishment, but an attempt on 
the part of the manufacturer to carry on a business beyond his means. 

‘That the profits of the small manufacturer are reduced by a com- 
petition with capital and machinery, is no doubt true. But it is a sin- 
gular fact, that after the wool is carded and stubbed, which is spinning, 
if coarse and lax, in threads nearly the size of one’s finger, in large 
mills, still it can then be put out to families, to be spun fine by hand 
jenmes, cheaper than it can be done in large mills.’ 
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that the condition of civil equality has been one of the causes 
of pecuniary embarrassment in the country. There are 
wider views of the subject, that must occupy our attention a 
moment, before we close. 

The principle of equality, the claim which men are putting 
forward to be respected as men, threatens to assume dan- 
gerous forms, in the creation of parties among us. If ever 
the w ealthy and powerful shall, by proud assumption, or un- 
righteous oppression, array the mass of the people against 
them, they will be answerable for that anarchy, which may 
sweep every thing before it, and their own prosperity and 
pretensions with the rest. If ever the numerical strength of 
the country, without that apology, ay, or with it, rise and 
combine against property and talent, to level them in the 
dust, they will have the poor consolation of reflecting that 
they have destroyed the only system that gives them any 
liberty, or makes them of any account. We have, however, 
only to ask of any Middling-interest, or Working-men’s party, 
that they will respect the true principle of equality, that 
they will respect themselves as men; and we shall feel that 
from this quarter all is safe. 

For the safe operation of this great principle of Repub- 
licanism, we are bound to be the more anxious, because it is 
the principle that is now going forth to do its work among 
the nations ; and every people looks to us, to keep bright 
and clear the beacon-light, by which they are guided. 

It is impossible not to hope every thing, and we had al- 
mast said, to fear every thing, from that contest for human rights 
among the nations of Europe, which has for some time been 
as evidently approaching, as it is now evidently begun. Men 
are demanding to be respected as men. Who does not feel 
that they must at length succeed ?— that the strongest claim 
of human nature must prevail, if it once arise in its true 
character and its sovereign majesty? But when this great 
claim is no longer the meditation of philosophers alone, when 
it is no longer a fair and beautiful theory, but has become a 
feeling, and a universal feeling ; when human nature is awak- 
ing with indignant might, from long ages of oppression ; when 
entire nations are stirred throughout by the spirit of Revolu- 
tion, and the popular impulse “heaves from its whole ocean- 
bed, it is impossible not to look with trembling to the issue. 
We fearfully ask, and the fear is not a vague one, will there 
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be enough courage and wisdom and sobriety and moderation, 
successfully to work out the great reform? Or, according to 
the prediction of one of our own Sages, must the civilized 
world wade through oceans of blood to a state of freedom 
and happiness ? 

In this great contest, far as we are from it, much is to 
depend on us. Let it not be said with boasting, but in all 
humility and fear and trembling. ‘The spectacle of disorder, 
disunion, and failure among us, will dishearten the friends, 
and embolden the foes of liberty, all over the world. It will 
be a dark cloud in the Wést, that will spread blackness and 
fear upon the paths of comingygenerations. 

Let it be said, then, and let it be repeated, that this united 
Republic owes to itself, and to the world, a mighty duty. 
Every member of this vast and favored community is bound 
to consider it, and to act upon that deep and sober considera- 
tion. The world has hitherto been working out its way to 
virtue and happiness, under the weight of burdensome and 
oppressive institutions. ‘The great relations of government 
and society, indeed, have been improving since the feudal 
age; in Germany, in France, and in England, they have 
made considerable advances ; but in this country, they have 
a free course ; and here, to adopt the language of Scripture, 
prophetic of moral progress, here, if any where on earth, 
they must ‘ be glorified.’ The hope of the world’s improve- 
ment, the noblest and most sublime of all hopes, that are 
limited to this world, associated with philanthropy and with 
piety, with the love of human kind and the loftiest contem- 
plations of Providence, —that hope must, if any where, have 
its fulfilment here. 

This is no vague declamation. It is in the homes of hu- 
man affection ; it is in human hearts overshadowed and dark- 
ened till now; it is in the souls of men, degraded and borne 
down by ecclesiastical, by political, and social error and folly ; 
it is in the children of our bosoms, and in our children’s chil- 
dren, that we wish to see this blessed improvement. 

We say, then, and repeat, that this country, where a new 
theatre is opened by Heaven for human improvement, owes 
to the world, to humanity, to suffering and sorrowing human 
nature, a solemn and stupendous duty ;—a duty, vast as its 
empire, its spreading population, and its yet unproved re- 
sources. It owes that duty to the thousands who have sighed 
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for so happy a condition, and so noble an opportunity ; owes 
it to the sages of old philosophy, to the suffering apostles of 
religion, to the martyrs of liberty ; owes it to the Ciceros 
and the Senecas, to the Hampdens and the Sidneys, to the 
noble spirits all over the world, that, struggling against op- 
pression, have fallen in sacrifice on the very altars which 
their virtues had builded! ‘And if we fail of this duty, if 
we are unfaithful to this great trust, if we prove recreant and 
false to the great behest that is laid upon us, the blood of 
the scaffold and the stake will make inquisition for the tre- 
mendous default; the groans of a thousand battle-fields will 
rise against us; the sorrows of an hundred generations will 
reproach the base desertion of our trust ;— our memory will 
live in the accusing voice of all coming ages, our epitaph 
will be the lamentation of the world ! 





Art. V.— The Biblical Repository. No. I. January. 
1831. Conducted by Epwarp Rosinson, Professor 


Extraordinary in the Theological Seminary at Andover. 
Svo. pp. 198. 


Tue editor tells us in his introduction, that the work is 
‘designed to promote a spirit of ardent and judicious inquiry 
in the wide field of Biblical literature.’ To judge from this 
first Number, it is the German part of the field to which he 
means to conduct our steps, and evidently by a most ortho- 
dox path. The German Theology, it seems, is to be used, 
as far as it can in any way be reconciled with the peculiar 
views of the Andover theologians. But we must be content 
with the path for the sake of the prospect; and no doubt 
much useful information will be afforded by this journal, 
conducted, as it is, by one so well qualified for the under- 
taking. 

The article on the Universities and Literary Men of Ger- 
many, with which the work commences, is very valuable 
for the judicious view it takes of the literary life of German 
scholars, and the accuracy of its statistical details. It would 
be difficult to find a more complete and correct account of 
the arrangement and government of the universities, of the 
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libraries, the habits of the students, and the names and char- 
acters of the professors. ‘The whole is exceedingly clear, 
and seems successfully to combine and harmonize the various 
extravagant features, which other accounts have set in such 
bold relief. In the details we notice but one error, which 
regards the number of the Prussian universities. According 
to the Biblical Repository, there are but six, whilst the 
Allgemeine Literatur Zeitung, for February, 1829, gives 
seven. 

The other articles are on the Interpretation of Psalm XVI ; 
on the Principles of Interpretation ; on the Grammatical Ac- 
curacy of the New ‘Testament ; and on Italian Theological 
Literature. ‘The principles of Interpretation laid down in 
these various articles are certainly just, although not new to 
any one at all conversant with the subject. To those who 
are not, they are well deserving of notice. Such principles, 
as that ‘the right interpretation is one, which deduces from 
the Holy Scriptures the very sense whic h the writers of 
them intended to convey,’ and the rejection of the double 
sense in the prophecies, will very readily be admitted by all, 
we suppose ; though certainly they will lead different minds 
to very different conclusions. Nor should we be inclined to 
differ from Professor Stuart in thinking (p. 148) that ‘men 
inspired are so far from being divested of rationality, and 
understanding, and free < agency, that they possess all these in 
a higher degree than ever.’ The truth is, that these are 
principles, which the orthodox of Germany have adopted in 
common With their contemporaries. And this is the great 
benefit we expect from the. publication before us, —that we 
shall have here the results, which the inquiring and active 
spirit of the liberal German theologians have produced on 
their more orthodox brethren. 

The article on Italian theological literature is valuable as 
throwing some light on a subject, of which so little is known. 
On page 179 we ‘read, that ‘a theologian of learning, who 
undertook some years ago to demonstrate in a speculative 
manner, that the doctrine of the Trinity is consonant with 
reason, was suspected of a disordered intellect’; a proof of 
good sense, which we should hardly have expected from the 
church of Rome. 

The literary notices are necessarily imperfect, nor do they 
pretend to be complete. We observe, that the expected 
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Commentary on the Epistle to the Hebrews, by Professor 
Bleek of Bonn, is passed over rather lightly, with a refer- 
ence to Professor Stuart’s Commentary on the same Epistle. 
It might not be well to recommend Professor Bleek’s Com- 
mentary too highly, since the Introduction, which is published, 
contains a most able and satisfactory proof, that St. Paul 
could not have been the author of the epistle; a truth, we 
believe, which nobody but Professor Stuart thinks of doubt- 
ing. ; 

We cannot close this notice, however, without some men- 
tion of the illiberal and incorrect account of the German 
Rationalists, in the article on Interpretation, translated from 
the German of Professor Hahn of Leipsic. It is time that 
the true character of German Rationalists should be better 
understood amongst us. What we have to expect in this 
matter from those who have the care of the Biblical Reposi- 
tory, is evident from their bringing forward Professor Hahn 
as their principal witness. ‘This gentleman is known chiefly 
from his rash and violent public attacks on the Rationalists, 
and is called in Germany, from allusion to his name (Hahn, 
German for cock), the ‘ fighting cock’ of Orthodoxy. On 
removing to Leipsic, he took occasion to challenge the whole 
University to a dispute touching this controversy. Professor 
Hahn calls himself* an ‘ evangelical theologian ;’ and though 
he does not seem to go all the way with his party, it is ne- 
cessary, in the outset, to explain what is meant by this 
name. 

It is well known, that in Germany the Protestant church 
is properly called ‘ Evangelical,’ in contradistinction to the 
Catholic church. But of late years a certain party has as- 
sumed to itself this name, of whom the following description 
is taken from the Allgemeine Literatur Zeitung, for June, 
1830, page 278. 

‘This party distinguishes itself as the only faithful, the 
true evangelical church; beyond its own circle, the church is 
laid waste ; its servants are priests of Baal. They insist upon 
the verbal inspiration of the Scriptures ; on adherence to the 
various confessions of faith; and on unity of opinion in the 
church. They surpass Flacius? in their extravagant notions 





* See Allgem. Lit. Zeitung, for June, 1829. 
+ Flacius maintained, that ‘ original sin is the very substance of hu- 
man nature.” See Mosheim, Vol. IV. p. 334. 
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of the depravity of human nature, and hold Schwenkfeldt’s 
theory of the ‘‘ inner” or “internal word.” * Add to this the 
rejection of all cheerful views of life, and even of the most 
refined and cultivated enjoyments. The watchword of the 
party, however, is a glowing hatred and an unwearied perse- 
cution of Rationalism. ‘They look upon it as Infidelity, and 


as an attempt to undermine the church, and overthrow all 
true faith.’ 


This sketch of the evangelical party is no doubt somewhat 
exaggerated, or applies only to the most violent amongst them ; 
but it i. necessary to bear in mind, that there is such a party, 
whilst reading what the ‘ evangelical men,’ so called, say of 
Rationalism. 

Now it is plain, that from one of this party, even if he 
be not one of the most violent, we can hardly look for a 
fair account of Rationalism. And we are sorry, therefore, 
to see, that the editor of the Biblical Repository gives us so 
much of Professor Hahn’s effusions, and promises more. It 
is not fair treatment of the public, to allow such representa-. 
tions of the present state of German theology to come before 
it, without comment or correction. We propose, therefore, 
to show, as shortly as may be, the unfairness of the view of 
Rationalism given in the article on Interpretation from the 
German of Professor Hahn; contenting ourselves, for the 
present, with a few counter-statements from the writings of 
German theologians. 

We complain that Professor Hahn misrepresents the opin- 
ions of those who are commonly known as Rationalists ; and 
that he takes far too narrow a view of the nature and origin 
of Rationalism. 

On page 122 of the Biblical Repository, No. I, we find the 
following account of the Rationalists, taken, as it would 
appear, from Dr. Rohr’s + ‘ Letters on Rationalism.’ 

‘“*The Scriptures are to the Rationalist nothing more than 
any other human book. He allows their authority, only where 
they coincide with his own convictions; and that not as the 
determining ground of those convictions, for these he regards 





* See Mosheim, Vol. IV. p. 320. 

+ ‘John Frederic Réhr, born 1777, is general-superintendent and first 
court-preacher at Weimar, and is regarded as one of the leaders of 
the Rationalists.’ — Biblical Repository, p. 117. It may be added, that 
Dr. Rohr is one of the most celebrated preachers of Germany. 
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as true on their own grounds of reason; but simply as an 
illustration, that others also, wise men of former times, have 
thought and-believed in the same manner.— The Rationalist 
considers the assumption of a direct and supernatural revelation 
as inadmissible and groundless. — He sees in the Scriptures 
nothing more than a human book, in which noble and wise 
men of former times. have laid up, entirely in the ordinary 
manner, the results of their reflection and investigation upon 
the truths of religion.’ ” 


Now Professor Hahn knows, and the editor of the Biblical 
Repository knows, and every body knows, that knows any 
thing about the matter, that this statement is incorrect ; that 
the Scriptures are more than any other book to the Ration- 
alist; and that he holds them to be the records of a divine 
instruction. ‘The statement may be from the works of one 
of the teachers of Rationalism, but it is made up of passages 
taken out from their connexion, in order to convey a false 
notion of the author’s opinions. This Professor Hahn knew 
so well, that he thinks it necessary to add on the next page, 
respecting the Rationalists, that to be sure, for some time past 


They ‘ have proved more or less unfaithful to their funda- 
mental maxim, that human reason is the first and last principle of 
all true religion; and have again recognised the principle of 
the evangelical church, viz. 1) That Christianity is really 
derived from an extraordinary divine revelation ; and 2) That 
this revelation, presented to us in authentic sacred records, is 
the source of all our knowledge respecting our religion; and 
is such, by means of free investigation and interpretation.’ — 
Biblical Repository, p. 123. 


And then he gives in a note a passage from Dr. Rohr’s 
later writings to this effect ; 


‘Christian rationalism does not deny the fact of an ex- 
traordinary revelation from God in the Holy Scriptures, but 
only the irregular, that is, miraculous mode, in which it was 
effected ; it does not, in respect to finding and pursuing the 
way to eternal bliss, refer man to his own reason, as the source 
of the highest ideas and truths, but only claims for him the 
right, and imposes on him the duty, of sifting and proving 
that which the Christian revelation makes known on the sub- 
ject, by comparison with the religious ideas and principles of 
human reason; in order that in the concerns of his eternal 
salvation, he may show himself neither blind nor credulous.’ — 
Bibl. Rep. p. 123. 
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Now Professor Hahn knew very well, that this last pas- 
sage alone gives the true statement of the Rationalist views ; 
and yet he puts it in a note as a kind of retractation and 
approach to what he calls the evangelical principle. ‘That 
these are the views the Rationalists hold, and have always 
held, may readily be seen by referring to their other works. 

Wegscheider * says, 


‘The Rationalists admit a divine revelation in Christianity 
as well as the Supernaturalists. The true distinction between 
them lies in their different views of the manner in which this 
revelation was made. The Supernaturalists believe in a su- 
pernatural and direct, or literally miraculous, divine influence, 
whilst the Rationalists admit only an indirect, providential,* 
divine influence. ‘The consequence of the one system is, that 
reason must in all things bow to the authority of the Scriptures, 
as being the substance of a miraculous divine revelation ; 
whilst the other system leads to the result, that the Scriptures, 
as the records of a divine instruction, which was conveyed in 
the usual course of Providence, are to be examined and proved 
by the aid of the moral principle, in order to distinguish what 
is divine in them. Consequently it is not the adoption, or 
rejection of the Scriptures, as the source of Christian know- 
ledge, but their adoption or rejection in the light of a miracu- 
lous revelation, which marks the distinction of the two sys- 
tems.’ — Allgemeine Literatur Zeitung for May, 1829. 

But the unfairness with which the Rationalists are treated 
by Professor Hahn, will best be exposed by the testimony 
of those, who are neither ‘ Rationalists’ nor ‘ Evangelicals’ ; j 
who cannot, therefore, be suspected of exaggeration on the 
one hand, nor of disguising the truth on the other. 

Our first quotation for this purpose will be from Tzschir- 
ners ‘ Vorlesungen ueber die Christliche Glaubenslehre,’ 
as reviewed in the Allgemeine Literatur Zeitung, for May, 
1829. He gives the Rationalist view of the character of 
Jesus as follows ; 

‘He, who was chosen by God for his great purposes, who 
represents the Ideal of a man without sin, and came to reveal 








* Dr. Wegscheider, Professor of Theology at Halle, and the chief 
teacher of Rationalism. 

+ By providential, Dr. Wegscheider means, ‘making a part of the 
great scheme of Providence.’ 

¢ Tzschirner was Professor of Theology at Leipsic, and not a pro- 
fessed Rationalist. 
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the divine will and counsels, may rightly be said to be the 
‘* Son of God” in a higher sense than other men, and to unite 
in himself the human nature with the divine. Therefore the 
Christian preacher may speak of Jesus, and it is his duty to 
speak of him as the Son and image of the Deity ; and it need 
give him no anxiety if the idea of the actual, material combi- 
nation of two natures should mingle with the spiritual adora- 
tion of Jesus. ‘Thus the Rationalists substitute for the idea 
of a human Divinity, and the combination of the divine and 
human nature in Jesus, an ethical notion of the Son of God, 
and the revelation of divinity in the perfection of human na- 
ture.’ 


But the clearest and most complete account of Rationalism 
is given by Bretschneider,* in his ‘ Defence of the Modern 
Theology of Evangelical Germany,’ a pamphlet written in 
answer to a certain Hugh James Rose of Oxford. He says, 


* It is evident, on a very superficial acquaintance with Ger- 
man theology since the middle of the preceding century, that 
the inquiries into the nature and claims of Christianity have 
taken four very different directions. First, there were some, 
to whom all revelation was but superstition, — Jesus either a 
good-natured enthusiast, or an impostor, — and Christianity a 
mass of errors, which they thought it a duty to clear away. 
These were the followers of the freethinkers of France and 
England. ‘They were very few in Germany, and amongst 
these few not one theologian. Here we may class Winsch, 
author of the Horus, and the jurist Paalzow. 

‘ A second class consists of those, who exalted natural re- 
ligion at the expense of Christianity ; who believed, indeed, that 
such a person as Christ had lived, but admitted no divine influ- 
ence whatever in Christianity, and undertook to explain the 
life of Jesus and the origin of Christianity on this principle. 
Thus they made the life of Jesus a romance — Jesus himself 
a member of secrét societies — and treated the Scriptures as 
mere human productions, which had come down to them by 
accident, and were not to be considered as the word of God. 
To this class belong K. I’. Bahrdt (at first indeed a theologian, 
but afterwards removed from his place), and the layman Rei- 
marus (author of the Wolfenbuttel. Fragm.), and Venturini. 
Perhaps, too, Brenneke. 





* K. Gli. Bretschneider, Doctor of Theology, and General-superin- 
tendent at Gotha, author of the latest and best Lexicon of the New 
Testament, and of many other valuable works. 
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‘ A third, and very different class, consists of those who are 
commonly called Rationalists. They acknowledge in Christian- 
ity an institution of divine benevolence, meant for the sal- 
vation of mankind. They see in Jesus the messenger of 
divine Providence, ond believe that the true and unchangeable 
word of God is contained in the Scriptures, to be there preserved 
and spread abroad amongst men. At the same time they deny 
any supernatural and direct divine interference in the estab- 
lishment of Christianity, and suppose its end to be the intro- 
duction into the world of a religion suited to our reason. They 
distinguish, therefore, the essentials from the non-essentials in 
Christianity ; that which is local and transient, from that 
which applies alike to all times and all places. To this class 
belong Steinbart, Kant, Krug, amongst philosophers; and 
amongst theologians, W. A. Teller, Loeffler, Thiess, Henke ; 
and of the living, J.G. Schmidt, De Wette, Paulus, Wegschei- 
der, Rohr. 

‘ Lastly, there is a fourth class, who hold the Bible and the 
doctrines it teaches for revelation in a higher sense than the 
Rationalisis. These admit a particular interference of the 
Deity for the establishment of Christianity ; distinguish care- 
fully the different periods of the divine instruction ; found the 
truth of Christianity more on the internal evidence of its 
divine origin than on the miracles; particularly, however, dis- 
tinguish between the formal articles of faith and the instruc 
tions of the Scriptures; and, as regards reason and revela- 
tion, maintain that it belongs to the former to examine and 
prove the latter, whilst this again must contain nothing, which 
is contrary to reason, though it may be above it. These opin- 
ions were held by Doederlein, Morus, Reinhard, Niemeyer ; 
and are still held by Ammon, Schott, Bretschneider, and 
others.’ — Defence, pp. 45 — 48. 


Now it is to be observed, that these last also would proba- 
bly be reckoned amongst the Rationalists by the true Ortho- 
dox, or Evangelical party. With them it is already heresy 
to question the verbal authority of the Holy Scriptures, or 
to distinguish between the articles of faith in the various 
Confessions of the Lutheran church. In this view, it would 
be impossible to define the limits of Rationalism. We think 
we are safe in saying, from some personal observation, that 
at least two thirds of the German theological students are 
Rationalists, —if a disposition to examine into the authority 
of the Scriptures, and a dislike to the ‘ Evangelical party,’ so 
called, make them such. 
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It is evidently a matter of no small difficulty to understand 
the true character of Rationalism. If, indeed, by Rational- 
ism nothing ‘more be understood than the opinions of those 
who are Rationalists on system, the task would not be so 
difficult ; though, as it would seem, even this proves no easy 
matter for some of the ultra-Evangelical party. But the 
truth is, that such a view of Rationaliem is altogether too 
narrow. Another and more enlarged one has lately been 
given by Dr. Bretschneider in a letter addressed to a states- 
man on the question, ‘Is it the duty of Evangelical govern- 
mei@s to take any steps against Rationalism ?’ * 

For the better understanding of the matter, it may be well 
to notice the circumstance which called forth this letter, 
though perhaps already known to many of our readers. 
Attempts have recently been made to induce the government 
of Prussia to displace certain Rationalist professors, who had 
become peculiarly obnoxious to their Orthodox brethren, no 
less from their popularity, than their opinions. It seems 
from Dr. Bretschneider’s work, that application was made 
to him, as not a party concerned (Dr. Bretschneider being 
neither a Rationalist nor a subject of Prussia), for advice in 
this emergency, —a just compliment to his high character 
and great learning. He remonstrates strenuously against 
any interference on the part of the government in this matter, 
and in the course of his argument gives a view of Rational- 
ism, which we never before have met with, and which will 
strike many as the only fair one. It is, that 


‘Rationalism is nothing more nor less than the necessary 
consequence of the intellectual and scientific developement of 
the times. It is the attempt to reconcile with theology the re- 
sults of the progress, which the last few years have seen in all 
the departments of knowledge, and thus make it acceptable to 
those, whose minds are so constituted, that they cannot believe 
except on conviction.’ — Allg. Lit. Zeitung for June, 1830, 
p- 307. 

‘In the advance of all the other sciences, the choice is left 
to the theologian, to overthrow the results which have been 
obtained, or to conform himself to them. The first is impos- 
sible. We have seen the futility of any such attempt in the 





**Ob evangelische Regierungen gegen den Rationalismus einzu- 
schreiten haben.’ Leipzig. 1830. 
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resistance made by the Catholics to the system of Copernicus, 
which the Pope has at last been forced to admit. Nothing 
remains, then, but to adopt into theology the improvements in 
the other sciences, and thus restore peace between them ; 
and this is the employment of the Rationalists of our times.’ 
He concludes, therefore, that ‘the contest against Rationalism, 
if the government should attempt it, would prove a serious, 
and, in many respects, most critical affair. It must be con- 
fessed (for it is the truth, and cannot be changed by denying it), 
that Rationalism is in its full strength; it is the prevailing 
sentiment in the educated part of the community; it is the 
result of the general advance of the sciences; it is an all- 
pervading excitement of the times, which the theologians can- 
not suppress, but are themselves more or less hurried along 
with it.’ — ‘If the state attempt to oppose it by prohibition, its 
endeavours will be fruitless, exciting only ill-will, opposition, 
and party spirit. If the state attempt to carry through the 
matter with a high hand, it will be betrayed into a contest, 
not with a few theologians, as some have represented, but with 
all the sciences — with the spirit of the age.’ — ‘ The question 
is one of deep concernment, ‘“‘ What will be the result, if the 
government should enter into the persecution of the Rational- 
ists?’’ A thousand examples show, that force has never ef- 
fected any thing against conviction. ‘The consequence of such 
interference has always been rather to call parties into life.’ * 


Dr. Bretschneider then goes on to notice the dangers that 
would be likely to follow the exclusive measures proposed, 
arraying, as they would, the uneducated against the educated, 
and bringing about, it may be, a schism in the church as com- 
plete and lasting as that which took place at the Protestant 
Reformation. We must not be held responsible for every 
view he presents, but we give them as the judgment of a 
dispassionate and unbiassed looker-on. 

We think these quotations enough to show, that the article 
referred to gives an unfair view even of the opinions of the 
professed Rationalists ; much more of the general character 
of Rationalism. It seems to us of importance, that this 
should be understood. If we are to echo the cry of the 
‘true evangelical’ of Germany, we shall have to denounce 





* As these extracts are from a manuscript translation of the ‘ Let- 
ter &c.,’ which we have had the privilege of seeing, the page is not 
given. A notice of the original work may be found in the Allgemeine 
iteratur Zeitung, for June 1830, p. 307. 
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all free inquiry and liberal investigation as Infidelity and 
Atheism. ‘There is already an unfounded and unjustifiable 
alarm amongst us about German theology. If not removed, 
it can only lead to mistake, and prevent the advance of truth. 
It is not well enough understood, that the systematic Ration- 
alists —the regular, wholesale doubters amongst the Ger- 
mans, are, and always have been, very few. A proper dis- 
tinction is not made between the crude notions, which have 
been brought out in the course of unrestricted speculation, 
the ephemera of a day, and the opinions, which have really 
had weight with the learned, and rest on any thing like a 
firm foundation. ‘This mistake, common to England and our 
own country, has been noticed by Bretschneider in his ‘ De- 
fence of the Modern Theology of Germany,’ above men- 
tioned. He says; 


‘It is necessary to distinguish carefully amongst the various 
theological notions of modern times, with reference to the 
reception they have met with. First, there are notions and 
hypotheses which were made known only to be attacked on 
on all sides, controverted, and soon consigned to oblivion. 
Such were the opinions brought forward in the Horus, the 
notions of Bahrdt, Venturini, and the writer of the Wolfen- 
biittel Fragments, Eck’s natural explanation of the miracles, 
and Brenneke’s argument that Jesus lived twenty-seven years 
after his resurrection. Here are to be reckoned also various 
suppositions of Semler, particularly concerning the Scriptures 
and the writings of the church Fathers, which were at once 
rejected ; as also his doubts concerning the authenticity of 
certain books of the New Testament, none of which have 
withstood the arguments brought against them, excepting those 
relating to the authenticity of the Epistle to the Hebrews, as 
ascribed to St. Paul, which was doubted and denied in the 
very first ages of the church. 

‘Another class consists of hypotheses and views, which 
were received with great applause for a time, but were always 
much opposed, and at length have been entirely given up, or 
are held only by a few. Here we count the moral interpreta- 
tion of the Seriptures, the system of accommodation in its 
wider sense (for a certain kind of accommodation must be ad- 
mitted on the testimony of the Apostle Paul himself), the 
natural explanation of the miracles, and the disbelief in posi- 
tive future punishment. 

‘ Then again there is a class of views, which are still held 
(though, comparatively, by a few), and therefore are constantly 
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assailed, and may be considered as still under examination. 
Here belongs the strict systematic Rationalism, as set forth in 
the writings of Rohr and Wegscheider. 

‘ Lastly, there are the views, which have stood the test of 
time, and have been adopted by the greater part of the theo- 
logians. These are the views of such as distinguish between 
the doctrines of the church, and the doctrines of the Bible ; 
and between the Bible, and the word of God therein contain- 
ed; between the Old and the New Testament; particularly 
between things which have a general, and those which have 
an individual application; and between the truth, and the 
form in which it is conveyed. ‘These constitute the fourth 
class of theologians above enumerated (see page 353). Their 
views are without doubt the prevalent ones, amongst the 
laity as well as the clergy, and are to be regarded as the 
result of the theological investigations of the last eighty years. 
The number of those, on the other hand, who hold strictly to 
the church system, or who, like Marheinecke and Schleier- 
macher, make a garb of the church system for their peculiar 
philosophical opinions, is much smaller, and is likely to remain 
so; whilst the number of the blind zealots for the articles of 
the symbolical books —the class amongst whom we find the 
accusers and denouncers of all reasonable theology —is fast 
diminishing, and will probably soon dwindle away to nothing. 
Now to take all these various opinions, the offspring of so 
many heads, and without regarding the different reception they 
have met with, to throw them together into one cauldron, and 
present the whole to the uninitiated as “‘ German Theology,” is 
to concoct a mixture worse than Shakspeare’s witches ever 
brewed, — from which every good Christian must shrink with 
horror.’ —Defence, pp. 49 - 54.* 





* This notice of the First Number of the Biblical Repository has 
been delayed until after the appearance of the Second. No addition 
has been made to it, as the object, of the writer was chiefly, whilst in- 
troducing the work to the readers of the Examiner, to qualify what he 
must consider the erroneous statements concerning the present state 
of theology in Germany. 
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Art. VI.— A Harmony of the Gospels, on the Plan pro- 
posed by Lant Carpenter, LL.D. Boston. Gray & 
Bowen. 1831. pp. 276. 


Tue object of a Harmony of the Gospels is to show the 
agreement between the narratives of the Four Evangelists, 
by reducing them to chronological order, and arranging their 
corresponding portions in parallel columns. When the sev- 
eral Gospels are incorporated in one continued narrative, the 
work is called a Diatessaron, or Monotessaron; that is, one 
narrative formed from four. 'That the undertaking is at- 
tended with difficulty, and the successful execution of it 
considered important, is evident from the great number of 
works which have been published of this description. Our 
readers may be surprised to learn, that the number exceeded 
one hundred a century ago. In 1765, a select catalogue of 
them was published, containing one hundred and _ thirt 
and, in the edition of Fabricius’s Bibliotheca Greca of 1795, 
is an alphabetical list of one hundred and seventy-two. It 
may be fairly presumed, that, up to the present day, full two 
hundred Harmonies have been published. 

The difficulty experienced in harmonizing the Gospels has 
arisen principally from a diversity in their arrangement of 
events, and from the want of dates numerous and precise 
enough to determine the time and order of occurrence. 
Hardly any thing purporting to be a narrative of real trans- 
actions could bear less resemblance than they do to method- 
ical annals. Instead of full and complete accounts, they can 
properly be considered only as memoirs of our Saviour’s 
life ;——a circumstance, among others, favoring the opinion, 
that the Evangelists wrote for their contemporaries, and with 
but little anticipation of the wants of posterity. Nothing 
like an exact date can be found in Matthew, Mark, or John. 
We are told, ‘ that Jesus was born in the days of Herod the 
king,’ and that he was crucified when Caiaphas was High 
Priest, and Pontius Pilate the Governor. The season of the 
year may be occasionally ascertained, by the nature of the 
occurrence, such as that of plucking the ears of corn, or by 
the mention of festivals; but the year itself is left undeter- 
mined. ‘The commencement of the Baptist’s ministry has 
been dated by Luke with remarkable precision ; but, with 
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this exception, the foregoing remarks apply to his Gospel 
not less than to the others; and the commencement, the 
duration, and the close of our Saviour’s ministry are left to 
be inferred, in the best manner we are able, from the num- 
ber of events recorded, and the apparent lapse of time. 

Nor are the facts and discourses recorded in the same 
order by the several Evangelists. In the facts, which are 
common to the first three Gospels, Mark and Luke have, in 
general, observed the same arrangement. Not having been 
eye-witnesses, and probably deriving their materials from a 


-common source, they have placed them in an order, which 


they had no means of determining to be other than the true 
one. Mark’s Gospel consists almost entirely of a narrative 
of facts. Luke has related a large number of our Saviour’s 
discourses, several of which are not given by any of the other 
Evangelists ; and, what is a remarkable feature in his Gospel, 
he has placed most of them together, between Chap. ix, 50, 
and xviii, 31,— which portion, comprising nine chapters, 
and some of unusual length, consists almost entirely of para- 
bles and discourses; and these are recorded as though all 
were delivered on our Saviour’s last journey from Galilee to 
Jerusalem. Matthew, who was a personal attendant upon 
Jesus, in making a different arrangement of his facts, would 
seem to have aimed at a chronological order, and, in distrib- 
uting through his narrative the discourses he records, may 
be presumed to have connected them with the occasions, on 
which they were respectively delivered. ‘The Gospel of 
John, which has but little matter in common with the others, 
appears from its contents to have been designed, as was long 
since asserted by Clement of Alexandria and Eusebius, to 
supply the omissions of the rest. 

The difficulty of harmonizing the Four Gospels is still 
further increased by discrepancies between them in regard to 
the circumstances attending some events, or the time and 
place of their occurrence. Of these discrepancies advantage 
has been taken, both by the friends and the enemies of the 
Christian Revelation; by the former, to prove that the 
Evangelists were independent writers, and by the latter, to 
prove them unworthy of credit. It may be worth while to 
inquire, what is the just view of this subject. How great a 
difference may be allowed in the testimony of witnesses 
without impairing their credibility? Every difference is not 
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a contradiction. He, who relates a part, does not contradict 
him, who relates the whole. ‘Thus, the account by Mark, 
that blind Bartimeus was restored to sight by our Saviour, 
as he went out of Jericho, is nowise contradictory to the 
account by Matthew, that two blind men were cured at the 
same time and place, and with the same attendant circum- 
stances. ‘I'he witness, who relates one set of circumstances 
attending an event, does not contradict him, who relates 
another. ‘T’hus, the account, by the first two Evangelists, 
of the manner, in which Peter and Andrew, James and John, 
were called to be followers of Jesus, is by no means incon- 
sistent with the testimony of Luke respecting the preceding 
draught of fishes, which may have induced them so readily to 
accept the call. 

Nor will real discrepancies in testimony, in regard to the 
circumstances attending an event, necessarily or naturally bring 
into discredit the event itself. Thus, if the accounts, which are 
given 1s by Luke and John, of the posture of the angels, who 
appeared to the women as they visited the sepulchre on the 
morning of the resurrection, be supposed inconsistent with 
each other, one of these accounts representing the angels to 
be standing, and the other sitting, and if the two Evangel- 
ists are speaking of the same appearance and the same point 
of time,* would the inference, even then, be justified, that 
there was no such extraordinary appearance? How much 
less, then, can such a discrepancy discredit the fact of the 
resurrection ! 

Nor does an inconsistency in regard to the place or time of 
an occurrence throw discredit upon the fact. When Mark 
relates, that the blind man was cured by our Saviour, ‘as 
he went out of Jericho,’ and Luke that the cure was effected, 
‘as he was come nigh unto Jericho,’ will our inability to 
reconcile the discrepancy justify our rejection of their con- 
current testimony, that such a miracle was performed? Or, 
if we are unable to reconcile the inconsistency between the 
testimony of the first two Evangelists, that our Saviour was 
anointed at Bethany two days before the crucifixion passover, 
and the express testimony of John, that this unction, with 





* The Harmony upon Carpenter’s plan represents the above accounts, 
as we think, rightly, to be those of different appearances ; — that by 
Luke, of the appearance to all the women at one time ; that by John, of 
the appearance to Mary Magdalene alone at another. 
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all its concomitants, took place six days before the passover, 
and the very day before the triumphal entry into Jerusalem, 
would the inference be rational, that no such transaction was 
performed? Conclusions are not thus drawn in regard to tes- 
timony respecting ordinary events. We require that histo- 
rians should possess the best means of information, and use 
them with honest minds. If they were themselves eye- 
witnesses of the events they record, their authority is of the 
highest kind ; if not, their authority is next in value, if they 
faithfully record the testimony they have procured by dili- 
gent inquiry from those who were. As the same occurrences, 
however, are viewed in various aspects, and produce differ- 
ent impressions on different witnesses; as the attention of 
one may be directed more particularly to one circumstance, 
and that of another to another ; as memory is possessed by 
different individuals in various degrees of accuracy and reten- 
tiveness; and as events are recollected and connected ac- 
cording to different laws of association in different minds ; 
we expect to find in all historians diversities in the manner 
of relation, — some things recorded by one which are omitted 
by another, —- and some discrepancies between them in cir- 
cumstantial concomitants, if not in important facts. Such 
discrepancies do nothing towards destroying our general con- 
fidence in the record. We know it to be morally impossible 
for two independent historians, writing after a considerable in- 
terval from the occurrence of the events, to give exactly the 
same relation, with no variation in their accounts of time, 
place, or circumstance. In ordinary cases such perfect co- 
incidence would afford the strongest presumptive evidence 
of concert, if not of collusion, betw een them. 

Do we meet with some such variations, and some such 
discrepancies, in the narratives of the Evangelists ?—~ we 
ascribe them to the operation of the same natural causes. 

What inference, then, is justified by the admission, that 
there are some discrepancies i in these narratives, which can- 
not be reconciled? Not that the writers are unworthy of 
credit, but that they were not exempted, upon these points, 
from human fallibility. Nothing can be gained, in the evi- 
dence for the authenticity of the Scriptures, by forced argu- 
ment, or exaggerated statement. Let the narratives of the 
Evangelists be considered as actually the productions of 
those whose names they bear, and the argument for their 
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credibility will be of the same nature, and equally conclu- 
sive, as for that of any records of unquestioned authenticity, 
either in ancient or modern times. It ¢ appears to us to dero- 
gate from the character and competency of the sacred histo- 
rians, to suppose that they were not able to give an account 
of facts, without continued miraculous superintendence and 
suggestion. ‘The supposition of such superintendence de- 
stroys all internal evidence of genuineness and authenticity. 

Such a supposition precludes all reply to those objections of 
the sceptic, which are drawn from the discrepancies in the 
accounts of the Evangelists. ‘The above remarks are by no 
means intended to imply that the minds of the sacred writers 
were not divinely illuminated upon the great truths of the re- 
ligion, but that, in giving an account of our Saviour’s life, they 
were left to the exercise of their natural powers. 

It is the fashion with some to speak in the strongest lan- 
guage of disparagement of the standing and capacity of the 
Apostles. ‘The most extraordinary instance we have witness- 
ed of this occurred in the discussion upon the evidences of 
Revealed Religion, which was held at Cincinnati, in the 
Spring of 1829, between Robert Owen, and Mr. Campbell, 
a clergyman of the western part of Virginia. With far more 
zeal than discretion, Mr. Campbell repeatedly spoke of the 
Apostles in the most disparaging manner. His expressions 
were noted at the time. He said the Apostles were ‘ stupid 
men,’ ‘men of the lowest intellect, ‘ without a penny in their 
pocket’; ‘intellect was not wanted.’ We have stated his 
very words. Again and again, he applied to them the terms, 
‘roughness, uncouthness, and stupidity.’ By such means 
was the attempt made to support the claims of Christianity 
to a divine origin, for eight successive days, before an audi- 
ence consisting of some thousands of people. How often 
have we reason to lament that the advocates of Revelation 
should furnish their adversaries with the weapons of attack! 
Had it been the fact that the Apostles were such low, ignor- 
ant, and stupid men, how easily might they have been duped 
by an artful deceiver! What can we imagine to be the object 
in thus disparaging the Apostles? It is, by making them the 
passive instruments in the hand of God, to ascribe to him 
immediately the glory of their success. ‘The glory, on any 
supposition, must indeed be ascribed to God ; but there is no 
ground in truth for the assertion, that the Apostles of Jesus 
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Christ were men of so low and degraded a caste. They were 
by no means possessed of inferior intellects, or any way defi- 
cient in intelligence. Most of them occupied, for any thing 
that appears to the contrary, respectable stations in society. 
One of them was an officer, —a collector of the customs un- 
der the government ; and, however odious may have been the 
office, its duties must have required some capacity and 
intelligence. ‘This was the Apostle, who, we are told, made 
for Jesus ‘a great feast in his own house ; and there was a 
great company of publicans and of others, that sat down with 
them ;’ a circumstance not very consistent with the condi- 
tion of abject poverty. Four of them were fishermen; but 
need not therefore be considered poor. ‘They appear to 
have been owners of small vessels on the lake, and some of 
them had ‘ hired servants.’ ‘Their occupation was doubtless 
respectable among the Jews, as much so, there is reason to 
presume, as that of trade or agriculture is with us. Some- 
thing may be inferred in regard to the circumstances of these 
fishermen, from what is related by the Evangelists concern- 
ing the mother of James and John. She was one of a small 
number of women, who followed our Saviour from Galilee in 
his journeyings from place to place, and ‘ministered unto 
him of their substance ;’ and she was one of those who 
bought spices to embalm his body. ‘To the care of John, 
our Saviour, on the cross, committed his mother, ‘ and from 
that hour, that disciple took her unto his own home.’ Of 
Peter and John it is said, indeed, in Acts iv. 13, that ‘ they 
were unlearned and ignorant men.’ But the terms of the 
original, here so unhappily rendered, simply import, that they 
were neither doctors nor magistrates, but men in common 
stations of life, who had not been instructed in the schools of 
the Rabbies. Two of the other Apostles were own cousins of 
our Lord. If to these we add the great Apostle of the Gen- 
tiles, there was one, at least, who, in point of natural abilities, 
and, having been educated by the distinguished Rabbi, Ga- 
maliel, in point of literary attainments, was probably not infe- 
rior to any Jew of the age in which he lived. 

Such then having been the reputable standing and capa- 
city of the Apostles, we believe they were qualified to relate 
what they saw and heard, in simple and unaffected narrative, 
like that of the Gospel history, without the necessity of a 
continued miraculous superintendence and suggestion. 
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We affirm, then, that we possess in the evangelical narra- 
tives, all that can be needed to establish their claims to cred- 
ibility. They give us the testimony of competent witnesses. 
They were written by men sufficiently qualified for the un- 
dertaking, possessed of the necessary information, of honest 
minds, and actuated by every motive which could induce 
them to report the truth. The discrepancies between them, 
not in the relation of the main facts, but of some unimport- 
ant circumstantial concomitants, we believe, are to be ac- 
counted for, as they would be in the testimony of any other 
witnesses given after an interval of twenty or thirty years 
from the time at which the events occurred. Are they found 
on the part of the eye-witnesses ?—— they must be attributed 
to imperfect recollection. Are they found on the part of 
those who have recorded the testimony of others ?—they 
must be attributed to imperfect information. Admitting the 
accuracy of these views, the work of harmonizing the Gos- 
pels is disencumbered of much of its difficulty. We believe 
it is owing to disparaging views of the capacities of the Evan- 
gelists, and the habit of regarding their writings as the works 
of men, the exercise of whose natural powers of memory and 
association was controlled by divine superintendence, that, in 
the numerous attempts to harmonize the Gospels, the suc- 
cess has in no way been proportionate to the effort. Instead 
of a patient induction of facts, and the adoption of a theory 
in conformity with the Gospels, the theory itself has been 
framed at the outset, and the Gospels then bent to its sup- 
port. ‘This will appear from a concise account of the manner in 
which some of the principal Harmonies have been constructed. 

Tatian, a native of Assyria, and an ecclesiastical writer, 
who flourished about the year 172, is generally regarded as 
the first Harmonist. ‘The work which has been transmitted 
to us under his name, considered by Lardner as genuine, 
though critics of the highest authority have doubted it, is not 
so properly a Harmony, as a digest of the Gospel history, 
or a narrative of the life of Christ, formed from the four 
Evangelists. The order of Matthew is generally observed, 
though with some exceptions apparently arbitrary. 

The next work of the kind was a Diatessaron by Ammo- 
nius, an Alexandrian, in the beginning of the third century. 
He is said by some to have followed almost exactly the 
method of Tatian. ‘This we must take upon trust, for his 
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work is not extant. It seems, however, to have been favor- 
ably regarded by Eusebius, the ecclesiastical historian, a cen- 
tury later, and not improbably to have suggested to him his 
ten celebrated canons, or rules, for harmonizing the Gospels. 

This work of Eusebius, though often spoken of as a Har- 
mony, cannot be called so with propriety. It consists of ten 
tables, for the separate distribution of those portions of the 
history of Christ, which are found in all four of the Gospels, 
— those which are common to three, — those which are con- 
tained in two only, — and those which are peculiar to each. 
A few other Harmonies were made in these early times, but 
they were of very little value. 

In speaking of those which have appeared since the Refor- 
mation, we shall classify them according to the principles on 
which they have been constructed, in reference, first, to the 
chronological arrangement of the Gospels, and, ‘secondly, to 
the duration of our Saviour’s ministry. 

I. In regard to chronological arrangement, Harmonies may 
be divided into two classes ; those which have been formed 
on the supposition, that all the Evangelists have adhered 
to the true order of time, and those, of which the authors 
have admitted, that, in one or more of the Gospels, chrono- 
logical order has been neglected. 

1. Andrew Osiander, a German, one of the earliest disci- 
ples of Luther, and a fellow-laborer with him in the refor- 
mation, who published a Harmony in 1537, stands at the 
head of those, who have maintained, that all the Evangelists, 
in the arrangement of their facts, adhere strictly to chrono- 
logical order. Several Harmonies have been constructed on 
this plan. Michaelis has justly remarked, that they ‘ render 
the Gospel history not only suspicious, but incredible.’ For 
whatever facts or discourses have a different connexion in 
any two Gospels, though all the attendant circumstances are 
the same, are supposed by such harmonists to have occurred 
twice. ‘Thus two sermons are supposed to have been deliv- 
ered at the Mount, one related by Matthew (v, vi, vii), and 
the other by Luke (vi. 20—49) ; two centurion’s servants 
are supposed to have been healed ; twice the disciples are 
supposed to have plucked the corn on the sabbath, the same 
objections being made by the Pharisees, the same answer 
returned by Christ, and a withered hand cured immediately 
afterwards, on both occasions ; ; two women are supposed 
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to have been cured under the same circumstances of an issue 
of blood, and two damsels to have been restored to life, 
the one niiracle immediately following the other in both 
cases ; — and two tempests to have been stilled in the same 
manner upon the sea, each followed by the cure of demo- 
niacs at Gadara. 

Dr. Macknight, the first edition of whose Harmony ap- 
peared in 1756, a second edition in 1763, and a third in 
1804, has, throughout his great work, followed the plan of 
Osiander, with but three exceptions that he acknowledges, 
or we have noticed. He transposes the accounts of the walk 
through the corn, and the cure of the withered hand; of 
the cure of the bloody issue, and the restoration of the daugh- 
ter of Jairus; of the stilling of the tempest, and the cure 
of the demoniacs ; from the places they occupy in the Gos- 
pels of Mark and Luke, and arranges them according to the 
order of Matthew. We are at a loss, however, to discover 
the reason of his deviating in these few instances, and in 
these instances only, from the rule he had prescribed to him- 
self, and which he endeavours at great length to defend. 
The above occurrences, as related severally by the first 
three Evangelists, are not more certainly the same, than the 
cure of the centurion’s servant mentioned by Matthew (viii. 
5— 13.) is the same with that recorded by Luke (vii. 
1 —10); precisely the same address being made to Jesus in 
both cases. Yet Macknight supposes these to have been 
different miracles. Twice he supposes that our Saviour, 
after casting out a demon, refuted in the same manner the 
same calumny of the Pharisees, that he cast out demons by 
Beelzebub. ‘Three times he supposes that Jesus was anoint- 
ed by pious women; twice, with a great number of corre- 
sponding circumstances, in the week before his crucifixion. 
He maintains, that, at two different times, a person addressed 
our Saviour thus ; ‘ Master, I will follow thee whithersoever 
thou goest,’ and Jesus made exactly the same reply, ‘'The 
foxes have holes,’ &c. ‘This alone might not, in itself, be 
very improbable ; but the supposition becomes at once ex- 
travagant by adding, that immediately after, on both occa- 
sions, a disciple asked to be permitted to go and bury his 
father, and Jesus replied to both, in the very same words, 
‘ Let the dead bury their dead.’ 

Macknight’s work has had considerable reputation, and his 
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Paraphrase and Commentary imbody a great variety of valu- 
able matter; but the principle, on which his Harmony is 
constructed, ‘we are satisfied, is fundamentally wrong. We 
have no hesitation in admitting, that our Saviour may have 
occasionally repeated some discourses to different hearers, 
and performed similar miracles on different occasions ; but 
that a great variety of circumstances, in the same order and 
of the same nature, and some remarkably peculiar, should 
have preceded and followed, on different occasions, exceeds 
the limit of our belief. his remark we will illustrate in the 
case of the unction of our Saviour a short time before his cruci- 
fixion. Matthew, Mark, and John have related the occurrence. 
The close circumstantial agreement between the accounts 
of the first two Evangelists, considered as the same, and that 
of John, may be stated thus. According to both, the unction 
was at Bethany ; ; in the week before the crucifixion ; not in 
the house of Lazarus, the friend of Jesus, as might have 
been expected, but in another; and was administered, not 
by his host, but by a woman ; the ointment was valued, in both 
cases, at three hundred denarii; and seems not to have been 
recently purchased, but kept for some time, as Jesus expresses 
it, for his burial; the unction, in both cases, was censured 
by some of the disciples, the ground of censure was the same, 
and the same answer was returned by Christ; lastly, the 
unusual expression vdgdog motxy, ointment of spikenard, of 
the use of which not another instance occurs in the New 
Testament, nor a single instance in the Septuagint, is appli- 
ed to the ointment in both these accounts. Now should an 
historian assert, that an event, attended with such a variety 
of circumstances, in the same ‘order, and of the same nature, 
occurred twice in the same week, should we not be justified 
in questioning his veracity ?* Yet all the Harmonies con- 
structed on the plan of Osiander suppose the Evangelists to 
assert this. 

It would be doing no injustice to Whiston, perhaps, to 
class him with these Harmonists. He published his ‘Short 
View of the Chronology of the Old Testament, and of the 
Harmony of the Four Evangelists,’ in 1702. He maintains 
the same position, that all the Gospels are written in chrono- 
logical order ; but to relieve himself from the difficulty of 
supposing the same miracles to have been wrought, and the 
same discourses delivered, as many times as we find them 
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differently arranged in the several Gospels, he advanced the 
hypothesis, that the portion of Matthew’s Gospel, which ex- 
tends from ‘the fourth to the fourteenth chapter, has been 
transposed from its original order by another hand. This he 
calls a ‘ new and strange proposition, and a ‘ paradox.’ It 
evinced boldness and ingenuity, and avoided many of the 
difficulties which pressed upon Osiander and his followers. 
Instead of supposing two sermons to have been delivered on 
the Mount, he places Matthew viii. 1, between v. 1 and 2, 
immediately before the commencement of the discourse, by 
which transposition it would be delivered, not on the Mount, 
but below, perhaps on the plain, according to Luke. So that 
the account would read thus, ‘ And seeing “the multitudes, he 
went up into a mountain ; and, when he was set, his disci- 
ples came unto him. And when he was come down from 
the mountain great multitudes followed him. And he open- 
ed his mouth and taught them, saying,’ &c. Whiston has, 
however, fearlessly maintained ‘that our Saviour was anointed 
twice at Bethany, in the week before his crucifixion ; and 
that he three times cast out the traders from the temple, 
twice but a few days before the last Passover.* A refuta- 
tion of Whiston’s ‘new and strange proposition,’ was pub- 
lished by Jeremiah Jones, the author of the learned work on 
the Canon of Scripture, in 1721, entitled ‘ A Vindication of 
the Former Part of St. Matthew’s Gospel from Mr. Whiston’s 
Charge of Dislocation.’ 

2. At the head of the other class of Harmonists, who have 
proceeded on the supposition, that, by one or more of the 
Evangelists, chronological order has been neglected, is gen- 
erally placed Martin Chemnitz, a German Lutheran, of some 
eminence in his time, whose Harmony was first published i in 
1593, seven years after his death ; ; again, with large additions 
by other hands, in 1628; and again, with a commentary on 
the Gospels, in 1704. He entirely rejected Osiander’s 
leading principle, and takes the liberty to recede, occasion- 
ally, in the arrangement of his Harmony, from the order of 
all the first three Gospels. Chemnitz was followed, with but 
little exception, by all the Harmonists for half a century. 
Since which time, however, a great diversity of opinion has 
prevailed among the Harmonists of this ssa invita the 








* See his Harmony, p. 130. 
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comparative accuracy of the several Evangelists, in observ- 
ing the order of time, and which of then: may be most safely 
followed in the arrangement of a Harmony. For a consider- 
able period the order of Matthew was believed to be entitled 
to the preference, as had indeed been maintained by St. Au- 
gustine, in the year 400, by some Harmonists of the four- 
teenth, and by Ludolphus, a German monk, of the fifteenth 
century. The ‘ Life of Jesus Christ, formed from the Four 
Evangelists,’ by this last mentioned author, was so highly 
esteemed, that it was translated into several languages, and 
is said to have passed through thirty editions. By these 
Harmonists the last three Gospels were so transposed as to 
conform to the order of Matthew. It may be interesting to 
the reader to be informed, that Sir Isaac Newton was of the 
same opinion in regard to the order of Matthew. ‘He was 
an eye-witness,’ says Newton, ‘of what he relates, and so 
tells all things in due order of time, which Mark and Luke 
do not.’ * 

But a totally different hypothesis was advanced by Dr. 
John Richardson, whose Harmony of the Gospels was pub- 
lished in the second part of the Annals of Archbishop Usher, 
in 1654 ; viz. that ‘ Matthew is found only to have neglected 
the order of time, which is constantly observed by the other 
three, (if you will except the parenthesis of John’s being 
cast into prison by Herod, Luke iii. 19, 20).’? Of Richard- 
son, Usher says, that he was a ‘learned man, and much 
exercised in the studies of the Holy Scriptures.’ + ‘This 
hypothesis of Richardson has been followed by some Har- 
monists of the greatest name. It is sufficient to mention Le 
Clerc, Pilkington, and Newcome. 

Le Clerc’s Harmony, which appeared in 1699, has been 
regarded by critics as a work of much merit. ‘The Gospels 
are printed in parallel columns, in Greek on one page, and in 
Latin on the other, with a history of Christ at the bottom, 
framed from the Four Evangelists, in the form of a Diatessa- 
ron. A dissertation on the chronology of our Saviour’s life, 
and an exposition of the principles of the Harmony, are affix- 
ed. Le Clere professes to have adopted the principle of 





* Observations on Daniel, p. 152. 
+ Usher’s Annals of the World, edition 1658, p. 819. 
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Richardson, and, in constructing his Harmony, in the main to 
have followed it out.* He supports the position by arguing, 
from the import of the word zuwesijc, in order, in Luke i. 3, 
that it was the declared purpose of this Evangelist to observe 
the true order of time; and therefore that Matthew’s ar- 
rangement must be so transposed as to conform. 

It was doubtless to reconcile this main principle of Rich- 
ardson with that of Osiander and his followers, that Whiston 
advanced his ‘new and strange proposition,’ in regard to a 
transposition, since it was written, of the former part of the 
Gospel of Matthew. Whiston speaks in high commendation 
of Bishop Richardson as a ‘ great man,’ who had stated in 
his Harmony the true order of the Gospels much better than 
any one before, and to whom he had been principally obliged 
in the formation of his own.t 

Richardson’s main principle was adopted by Pilkington, 
who published his ‘ Evangelical History and Harmony,’ or 
Monotessaron, in 1747. He says, in his Preface (p. xiii.), 
that Dr. Richardson ‘ seems happily to have first discovered 
the method that must be generally pursued, in order to re- 
duce the several Evangelical accounts to a proper series.’ 
Again, in his Notes (p. 15), he says, ‘ Candidly examining 
the point, it will, 1 doubt not, clearly appear to every reader, 
that it is in St. Matthew’s Gospel, where the true chronologi- 
cal order of the history is neglected.’ He supports his posi- 
tion, like Le Clerc, by the word xassjs, in Luke i. 3. Pil- 
kington’s work possesses much merit; not so much on 
account of its arrangement, as its Chronological Dissertations 
and Notes. 

Archbishop Newcome, also, in his Harmony, published in 
1778, followed the plan of Richardson. He says, that ‘all 
attempts to reconcile the Evangelists, as to the general series 
of their facts, will be in vain undertaken by those who con- 
sider St. Matthew as adhering to the strictness of historical 
order. ‘This rock was long since pointed out by Bishop 
Richardson.’{ Newcome does not follow St. Luke as the 
most exact of the Evangelists. He says, ‘ Chronological 
order is not precisely observed by any of the Evangelists ; 





* Dissertatio 2da, Canon I, p. 516. 
+ Whiston’s Harmony, p. 386. 
{ Preface, p. iii. Andover edition. 
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St. John and St. Mark observe it most, and St. Matthew 
neglects it most.?* The text of the Harmony is disposed 
after the manner of Le Clerc. ‘Le Clerc,’ says he, ‘ has 
exhibited the text of the Evangelists in the most useful man- 
ner of any Harmonist whom I have seen. I have, therefore, 
adopted his method, though with much difference in the 
general and particular arrangement.’ + Newcome’s Harmony 
contains, at the bottom of the page, a selection of various 
readings from Wetstein ; and at the end a large body of very 
valuable notes. ‘The work was executed with great ability 
and candor, has received the sanction of the University of Ox- 
ford, and is deserved!y ranked as superior to all others, which 
have been constructed on the plan of Richardson. It was 
very handsomely reprinted at Andover, Massachusetts, in 
1814, in a more convenient form than the original folio, with 
all the author’s notes, and with the text and select various 
readings of Griesbach. Professor White, of Oxford, publish- 
ed a small octavo Diatessaron, in 1799, founded on the 
Harmony of Newcome; with the exception of the part relat- 
ing to the Resurrection, where he has followed West and 
‘Townson. 

It must be evident, from the preceding account, that, in the 
Harmonies of this second class, there must be a great diver- 
sity in the general method and arrangement, some making 
one and some another Gospel the standard, to whose order 
the rest are so transposed as to conform. 

Dr. Priestley should be here mentioned. He published two 
Harmonies, one in Greek, in 1777, the other in English, in 
1780 ; both on the same plan, with the same mode of arrange- 
ment. Dr. Priestley has been accused of haste in the pre- 
paration of his works; but in regard to his Harmony, he says, 
at the beginning of his Preface, ‘ I can assure my readers that 
there is hardly any subject on which I have bestowed more 
pains, or to which I have given more tume ; and I never be- 
stowed my labor or time with more satisfaction to myself.’ 
The principle on which his Harmony is constructed, differs 
altogether from that of any which had appeared before. He 
proceeds on the supposition that none of the Evangelists 
has entirely followed, or entirely neglected, the true order 
of time. He has interwoven the distinct portions of the Gos- 











* Preface, pp. iv, v. + Ibid. p. x. 
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pels according to their several notations of time ; though, in 
this, he will probably be thought to have been unduly influ- 
enced by his previously assumed hypothesis, respecting the 
number of passovers in our Saviour’s ministry, to which we 
shall presently have occasion to advert. In Priestley’s Har- 
mony, that Gospel, which he considers as giving the most 
full and accurate account of any transaction, is printed in a 
larger character. He made his arrangement by means of the 
following. mechanical contrivance ; ‘I procured,’ says he, 
‘two printed copies of the Gospels, and having cancelled one 
side of every sheet, I cut out all the separate histories, &c. 
in each Gospel; and having a large table appropriated to 
that use, I placed all the corresponding parts opposite to 
each other, and in such an order as the comparison of them 
directed.’ * 

On the principle that all the Evangelists have neglected 
the order of time, few attempts have been made to harmon- 
ize the Gospels. We should be inclined to think it a hope- 
less attempt ; for if no one of the Gospels can be regarded 
as a standard, we may transpose and arrange ad libitum, for 
there will be no criterion by which the actual succession of 
events can be determined. Upon this point opinions directly 
opposite have been maintained. Whiston, on the one hand, 
lays down the following as his first proposition, which he says 
ought to be a postulatum, that ‘ The four Gospels are not occa- 
sional memoirs, but methodical annals of the acts of Christ.’ ¢ 
And Macknight affirms, that ‘each Evangelist has digested 
his own narration, as if nothing had been omitted by him.’ f 

Griesbach, on the contrary, whose name alone gives weight 
to his opinion, declares, in the Preface to his Synopsis of the 
Gospels, of which the second edition was published in 1797, 
that he ‘ very much doubts whether a Harmony can be com- 
posed from the memoirs of the Evangelists, sufficiently con- 
formable to true chronological order, and framed upon sure 
grounds.’§ This Synopsis of Griesbach, therefore, was not 





* Preface, p. xvii. 

+ Whiston’s Harmony, p. 97. 

t Preliminary Observations, iii. p. 13. 

§‘Valde dubito, an ex Evangelistarum libellis harmonica componi 
possit narratio, veritati quoad chronologicam pericoparum dispositio- 
nem satis consentanea et firmis fundamentis superstructa.’ — Pref: 
p. Vi. 
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intended to exhibit a chronological arrangement of events, 
but to distribute, in a series of sections, in parallel columns, the 
matter which is common to the first three Gospels. What 
is peculiar to each Gospel is inserted in intermediate sections. 
Mark’s order is generally observed. This work of Griesbach 
was more highly esteemed by Bishop Marsh than any Har- 
mony extant. 

On the question, Whose order deserves the preference? we 
have no hesitation in saying, that our opinion is in favor of 
Matthew’s. Mark and Luke, we have been convinced by 
Bishop Marsh, derived their materials from some common 
source. ‘This supposition only will explain the phenomenon, 
that there should have been such an exact agreement in the 
arrangement of the facts between two historians, neither of 
whom was an eye-witness. ‘These two Gospels, therefore, re- 
solve themselves into a single authority ; and we have merely 
to choose between the testimony of an eye-witness, and that 
which is given us at second hand. 

Many have supposed with Le Clerc, that Luke should be 
the guide to the Harmonist, as he has declared his intention 
to write ‘inorder’ (xadskqjo). But, according to the ablest 
critics of the present day, the word may mean methodically, 
or, in connected series, as properly as wn the order of time. 
In following the order of Matthew, we conceive that a Har- 
monist possesses advantages that can be derived from no 
other guide; and, if he can interweave with it the separate 
portions of John, without doing violence to his arrangement, 
then all that is desirable in a Gospel Harmony may be suc- 
cessfully attained. 

II. The method of arrangement pursued by Harmonists has 
depended not only on the regard they have severally paid to 
the present order of the Gospels as a chronological order, but 
quite as much on their views respecting the duration of our 
Saviour’s ministry, or the number of passovers which occur- 
red between his baptism and death. It is plain, that a Har- 
mony, which distributes the events of Christ’s ministry over 
the space of three or four years, must differ widely from 
that, which comprises them all within the compass of one. 
It has been generally said that Tatian, the first Harmonist, 
included all within one year. ‘This is, at least, doubtful. 
According to Dr. Lardner, 'Tatian computed three passovers, 
at the last of which Christ suffered. It is doubtful also 
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whether Origen, in the former part of the third century, 
supposed our Saviour’s ministry to close at the second or 
third passover. His testimony upon this point is far from 
being clear. The opinion of Ireneus, in the second century, 
was very peculiar. He computed but three passovers in 
Christ’s ministry, according to Lardner, yet supposed about 
twenty years to have elapsed between his baptism and death. 
In support of this opinion, he appealed to the observation 
of some Jews to our Saviour, John viii. 57, ‘ Thou art not 
yet fifty years old, and hast thou seen Abraham?’ Whence 
he inferred, that Christ was then actually not far from fifty. 

Clement of Alexandria and Tertullian, both at the end of 
the second century, with all or most others at this early 
period, confined Christ’s ministry to one year, or, at most, 
a year and a few months. As far as we are able to judge, 
this is a fact pretty well established. Respecting the value 
of these authorities, there may be room for a difference of 
opinion. Eusebius, at the beginning of the fourth century, 
was the first who discovered four passovers in the Gospel of 
John. He thereupon advanced the opinion, that Christ’s 
ministry extended through a period of about three years and 
a half. This opinion of Eusebius, though not admitted either 
by Epiphanius or Augustine, soon prevailed over all others ; 
and has been generally received from that time to the present. 
Some Harmonists, indeed, have extended it to a longer pe- 
riod. Whiston and Pilkington thought the ministry included 
five passovers, and that one of them was celebrated before 
Christ was baptized. Sir Isaac Newton, who has given, in 
his ‘ Observations on Daniel,’ * a summary view of the events 
in the ministry of Christ, entertained the same opinion, that 
there were five passovers between its commencement and its 
close. Macknight also has constructed his Harmony on the 
same supposition ; though, in his ‘ Preliminary Observations,’ + 
he evidently inclines to the belief, that the ministry of Christ 
may have included six passovers or even more. 

On the opinion of Eusebius, however, most Harmonies 
have been constructed ; and no serious attempt was made to 
shorten the period of Christ’s ministry, till 1733, when Mr. 
Nicholas Mann revived the ancient opinion, that it was of 
but little more than one year’s duration. In his Disserta- 





* Pages 147 — 156. + Pages 10 — 12, 
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tions on the ‘ True Years of the Birth and Death of Christ,’ 
he has supported this opinion with great ability; and has 
given the outlines of a Harmony constructed upon it. “The 
work seems to have produced a great sensation at the time ; 
and the conclusion it aimed to establish, was called a strange 
hypothesis. 

The credit of reviving the ancient opinion is justly due 
perhaps to Dr. Bentley, who was led to it from his own 
examination of the Gospels, and who communicated it to 
Dr. Hare, and he again to his pupil, Mr. Mann.* 

This hypothesis was embraced by Dr. Priestley, who pub- 
lished a view of it, with Mr. Mann’s arguments, and some 
additional ones of his own, in its support, first in the Theo- 
logical Repository, and afterwards, at greater length, in con- 
nexion with his Harmony, which he had constructed upon it. 
Shortly after appeared the Harmony of Newcome, formed 
on the common opinion, and containing the objections to the 
hypothesis of Mann, and to Dr. Priestley’s arguments in its 
support. An able, and perfectly amicable controversy en- 
sued between them, in which the subject was very thoroughly 
examined, and the arguments on both sides urged with in- 
genuity and force. 

In endeavouring to determine the duration of our Saviour’s 
ministry, an undue weight has been attached by some to 
arguments of an external nature. ‘The most important of 
these have been founded upon Daniel’s prophecy of the 
seventy weeks ; upon the testimony of some ancient writers, 
that Christ was crucified during the consulship of the Gemini ; 
upon the observation of some Jews to our Saviour, shortly 
after he had cleared the temple, that it had been forty-six 
years in building ; and upon astronomical calculations to as- 
certain the year next after the fifteenth of Tiberius, when the 
passover, or fourteenth day of the first moon, would fall upon 
Friday. But these computations, depending upon facts, in- 
sufficient in number, and indeterminate in date, are so various 
and uncertain, that the arguments founded upon them are 
altogether unsatisfactory. 

Mr. Mann, and Dr. Priestley after him, attached much im- 
portance to the testimony of the early Christian writers, in 
support of the opinion, that our Saviour preached but one 





* Biograph. Britannica, 2d edit., Art. BENTLEY. 
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year. Sir Isaac Newton, however, rejects their testimony 
as of little value. ‘ Relating to these things,’ says he, ‘ there 
is no tradition worth considering.’ * It does not appear, that 
these early writers were possessed of any better evidence 
upon this subject than we are ourselves. 

The following are the arguments most worthy of consider- 
ation in support of the opinion, that Christ’s ministry was 
but little more than one year in its duration. Nothing in 
either of. the first three Gospels implies that Christ preached 
more than one year. No mention is made in either of any 
public festival, or of any journey of our Saviour from Galilee 
to Jerusalem, between his baptism and the journey to the 
passover at his crucifixion. No mention of seasons of the 
year would imply a longer ministry. It is never said of an 
event, that it occurred in the first year, or in the second or 
third year, of Christ’s ministry ; nor are there any equivalent 
expressions, such as might be expected upon the common 
supposition. Had we no other Gospel, therefore, there 
would be no reason to suppose, that all the events recorded 
after the baptism of our Saviour were not comprised within 
a single year. Luke has dated, with remarkable precision, 
the commencement of the Baptist’s ministry ; and the course 
of his narrative leads us to infer, that the death of Christ 
could not have been later than the following year. Now it 
seems an improbable supposition, that Luke has left the date 
of this last event, by far the most important, so undeter- 
mined, that his reader is naturally led into an error of two 
years respecting it. 

There were three national festivals, which every male Jew 
was required, by the law of Moses, to attend at Jerusalem ; 
these were the Passover, which occurred toward the end of 
March; the Pentecost, fifty days after the Passover, or about 
the middle of May, and the Feast of Tabernacles, near the 
end of September.t Supposing, then, our Saviour’s minis- 
try to have commenced previous to a passover, and to have 
extended to three years beyond it, nine national festivals 
must have occurred in this mterval; and Jesus, who must 
be presumed to have ‘ fulfilled all righteousness,’ must have 











* Observations on Daniel, page 146. 
+ The Feast of Dedication, which was celebrated in December, was 
not of divine institution; and attendance upon it was not obligatory. 
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made nine journeys to Jerusalem, before he went up to the 
crucifixion Passover, not one of which is recorded by either 
of the first three Evangelists. And even if we suppose, 
that, in addition to the festivals of one year, John has men- 
tioned the Passover of another, still there will be five national 
festivals, and, it may be presumed, as many journeys also of 
our Saviour to Jerusalem to celebrate them, of which no 
notice is taken even by that Evangelist, who wrote to supply 
the omissions of the others. 

The common opinion respecting the duration of the minis- 
try of Christ involves the supposition, that he preached 
nearly or quite two years before the death of John the Bap- 
tist; according to Newcome, two years and a half; and that, 
during this time, the report of his miracles spread throughout 
all Galilee, Decapolis, Syria, Judea, and the region beyond 
Jordan. But according to the testimony of the first three 
Evangelists, it was not till after the death of the Baptist, 
that Herod and some others first heard of the fame of 
Jesus.* 

But it is said, by the advocates of the common opinion, 
that John has mentioned three distinct Passovers, Chap. ii. 
13; vi. 4; xi. 55; and, besides these, a festival, Chap. v. 1, 
which, if not proved to have been another Passover, yet ap- 
pears, from the connexion in which it stands in reference to the 
other Gospels, from Christ’s residence in Judea, from the 
number of disciples he made, and the extensive reputation 
he acquired, not to have occurred within a year after the 
first Passover. ‘To this it is replied by Priestley, that all 
these transactions could be comprised within fifty days, and, 
therefore, that. this feast, John v. 1, may have been the 
Pentecost, next succeeding the first Passover, and that 
nothing which occurred in connexion with it would imply a 
different season of the year. 

But a great objection appears to lie against the opinion of 
the one year’s duration of Christ’s ministry, from the men- 
tion of a Passover in John vi. 4. To obviate the objection, 
drawn from this passage, which, if well founded, is fatal to 
the hypothesis, recourse has been had to the conjecture, that 
the word passover, in this verse, is an interpolation. In 


* See Matthew xiv. 1, 2; xvi. 14. Mark vi. 14; viii. 28. Luke 
ix. 7, 19. 
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support of the conjecture, it is alleged, that the early 
Christian writers could not have entertained the opinion 
they generally did, that Christ preached but one year, if the 
word passover had existed in their copies of the Gospel of 
John. Even Ireneus, who professes to enumerate all the 
Passovers mentioned in the Gospels, to extend the ministry 
of our Saviour to as great a duration as possible, has taken 
no notice of a Passover in John vi. 4, while he strongly in- 
sists upon the feast mentioned in John v. 1, which is nowhere 
said to have been a Passover, and probably was not. Now 
this seems as unaccountable, if the word passover, existed 
in the original manuscripts of this Gospel, as that a writer, 
at the present day, in contending against the opinion of the 
shorter ministry, should omit all notice of this Passover, 
which, if the reading be genuine, and the feast be distinct 
from the last, is decisive upon the question. 

It may be replied, that the above conjecture is opposed 
by all the critical authorities for settling the text, and cannot 
be allowed for the sake of supporting a previously assumed 
hypothesis. ‘T'o the argument that is drawn from Herod’s 
not having heard of our Saviour till after the death of John, 
it may be replied, that he was probably occupied with af- 
fairs of state ; perhaps engaged in a distant military expe- 
dition. ‘To the argument drawn from the fact, that there 
are no more notices of public festivals, which Jesus cele- 
brated at Jerusalem, it may he replied, that he, who was 
‘greater than the temple,’ and ‘ Lord of the Sabbath,’ could 
dispense with the obligation of attendance, and with the 
greater reason, since the Jews, at the second festival, had 
sought his life. 

In reviewing the arguments that were brought forward 
in the controversy between Priestley and Newcome, it ap- 
pears to us, that the common opinion, of the three years’ 
duration of our Saviour’s ministry, has not been sustained. 
Nor do we think that Priestley has succeeded in sustaining 
his opinion, that Christ was crucified upon the second Pass- 
over after his baptism. ‘The conjecture of an interpolation 
in John vi. 4, and also, what Priestley has connected with 
it, of a transposition of the fifth and sixth chapters of John, 
we feel unwilling to admit; requiring, as it does, an unau- 
thorized alteration of the text. 

The objections, moreover, appear to us conclusive against 
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Priestley’s arrangement of events, which crowds so large a 
proportion of the recorded transactions of our Saviour’s life 
within the insufficient period of fifty days succeeding the 
first Passover. ‘This is a striking peculiarity in Priestley’s 
calendar. According to his arrangement, almost every thing 
recorded by the Evangelists is placed within the first four 
months of Christ’s ministry, while no account is given of 
several of the following months, and but very few transactions 
are assigned to the whole remaining period of eight months, 
till his arrival at Bethany, a week before his crucifixion. 
That this is a proper distribution of the events in our Saviour’s 
ministry seems to us, in the highest degree, improbable. 

From the ground we have now passed over, we may be 
better able to appreciate the merits of Dr. Carpenter’s plan, 
upon which the Harmony, named at the head of this article, has 
been constructed. Dr. Carpenter’s views upon this subject 
were first published, we believe, in his ‘ Introduction to the 
Geography of the New Testament,’ in 1806. The essential 
principles of his arrangement are these,—<‘ (1) The minis- 
try of Christ included two Passovers only; (2) The Pass- 
over referred to in John vi. 4 (in connexion with the miracle 
of the five thousand), was that, at which our Lord was 
crucified ; and (3) St. Matthew’s order claims a general 
preference.’ ‘If any of the three be true,’ says the author, 
‘ Archbishop Newcome’s arrangement cannot be correct. If 
the second be true, Dr. Priestley’s arrangement cannot be 
correct. ‘The general features of the arrangement here given 
depend upon the two former; many of the details upon the 
last. ‘The second only is peculiar to it.’* It will be per- 
ceived, then, that the main peculiarity of Carpenter’s plan 
consists in the supposition, that the Passover mentioned in 
John vi. 4, near the time of the feeding of the five thousand, 
was the Passover at which our Saviour was crucified. 

This opinion seems first to have been advanced by G. J. 
Vossius, about two hundred years ago; but no arrangement of 
the Gospels, we believe, has ever before been formed upon 
it. By this supposition, we are relieved from the necessity 
of making an alteration in the text, and avoid many other 
considerable difficulties. ‘This supposition the author believes 





* Introduction to the Geography of the New Testament. Sixth 
edition, page 70. 
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to be required, by the order of arrangement in the first three 
Gospels. ‘That feast is mentioned by John as introductory to 
the feeding of the five thousand ; but this miracle could have 
been performed, according to the other Evangelists, but a short 
time previous to the crucifixion Passover. For, says the 
author, ‘ The portion of Matthew’s Gospel, which begins at 
chapter xiv. 13, and ends with chapter xx. 34, contains a 
regular, uninterrupted narrative of what Jesus did, apparently 
a short.time before his sufferings at Jerusalem. This portion 
begins with the feeding of the multitudes near Bethsaida 
beyond the Jordan; and therefore from Matthew’s narrative 
we should suppose, that this miracle was performed a short 
time before the Passover, at which our Lord suffered. A 
little more than a month will be sufficient for all the events 
recorded by Matthew, from the feeding of the five thousand 
to the crucifixion of our Lord.’* It is in this portion of 
Matthew’s Gospel, it may be added, that a representation is 
commenced, which is continued for several chapters together, 
that the time was near at hand, when Jesus should be sepa- 
rated from his disciples. Many of the discourses of our 
Saviour to his Apostles, here recorded, seem to have been 
intended to prepare them for their approaching separation. 

Other considerations tend to confirm the position. Supposing 
a year to have intervened between the feeding of the five 
thousand and the last Passover, four national festivals must 
have occurred; and Jesus must have delivered discourses 
and wrought some striking miracles, at the feasts of 'Taber- 
nacles and Dedication ; of all which not the least vestige is 
to be found in either of the first three Gospels. It is no 
reply to this to say, that no festivals are mentioned by the 
first three Evangelists, between the baptism of Christ and 
the crucifixion Passover; for according to Dr. Carpenter’s 
arrangement, no notice of such festivals was to have been 
expected ; because the Apostles were not called to their at- 
tendance upon Jesus till after the commencement of his 
ministry in Galilee, which was subsequent to the Feast of 
Tabernacles ; and, of course, no festival occurred before the 
last Passover, except that of Dedication, and this is supposed 
to have been celebrated during the mission of the Twelve. 








* Introduction to the Geography of the New Testament. « First 
American edition, pp. 74, 75. 
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According to Dr. Carpenter’s plan, then, it will be per- 
ceived, that the sixth chapter of John’s Gospel is to be 
transposed, if we would arrange its several sections according 
to the order of time. He therefore recommends, that this 
chapter, which is a complete section of itself, be placed 
between the 54th and 55th verses of chapter xi, at which 
place is a division of sections. By this transposition, the 
Passover, which is said, in John vi. 4, to be nigh, when the 
five thousand were miraculously fed, is the same which 
is again mentioned in John xi. 55, and the same at which 
our Saviour was crucified. 

Dr. Carpenter’s arrangement, we conceive, has a decided 
advantage over Priestley’s in supposing the incidents of our 
Saviour’s ministry to thicken as it advanced, and the close of 
it particularly to be crowded with memorable events. We 
should be happy, however, to feel better satisfied, that its 
peculiar and fundamental position is tenable. It seems to us 
not easy to comprise every thing recorded by Matthew, be- 
tween the feeding of: the five thousand and the crucifixion 
Passover, within the short period of a month. It may be 
difficult, indeed, to insert, in this portion of Matthew, the 
four festivals of a year, when no notice is taken of any one 
of them; but we would suggest, whether as gveat a difficulty 
may not attend the supposition, that our Saviour travelled 
from Capernaum into the neighbourhood of Tyre and Sidon, 
and back to the eastern shore of the Lake, through Decapo- 
lis, a journey, at the lowest computation, of seventy-five or 
eighty miles, in the space of six or seven days? This is the 
time assigned for the journey by Dr. Carpenter. But we do 
not discover that he has made any allowance for the three days’ 
continuance of the four thousand with Jesus, previous to the 
second miracle of the loaves. On the 6th or 7th of March, 
Christ set out on this journey, as is supposed; and on the 
14th, he is said to have fed the four thousand, who according 
to Matthew came to him after his arrival at the Lake, and 
continued with him three days. Matthew xv. 29, 30, and 32. 
Deducting these three days from the period assigned, and 
but four or five at most can remain for this journey, part of 
it through a mountainous country, and Jesus attended by his 
disciples. Matthew xv. 23. We would not intimate that 
such a journey, and on foot too, was impossible; but the 
inquiry at once suggests itself, what could have been its ob- 
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ject? Priestley allows a fortnight or three weeks for this 
journey of our Saviour, and a week or two more for his com- 
ing through Decapolis. Immediately after the feeding of 
the four thousand, on the 14th of March, Dr. Carpenter sup- 
poses Jesus to pass along by the eastern shore of the lake, to 
the neighbourhood of Magdala and Dalmanutha, and to cross 
the lake early on the 15th to Bethsaida; thence, without 
any stay, to set out for Cesarea Philippi, at which place he 
is supposed to arrive on the 18th of March. Here then is 
another ‘distance of about fifty or sixty miles, travelled by 
Jesus, in company with his disciples, in four days; making, 
with the previous journey, not less than one hundred and thirty 
miles, between March 6th, and 18th, and including a stay of 
three days in one place. On his return from Cwesarea Phi- 
lippi, he is supposed to spend but a single day at Capernaum, 
and then to take his final departure from Galilee. In making 
such a circuit, and travelling fourteen or fifteen miles a day, 
what time could have been found for the performance of the 
miracles recorded, or for the delivery of his discourses? 
Does the portion of Matthew’s Gospel, from chap. xiv. 13, 
to xx. 34, contain so closely connected a narrative as to 
oblige us to suppose such rapidity in our Saviour’s progress ? 
To the inhabitants of the cities and villages, through which 
he passed, he must, indeed, as Newcome has remarked, in 
reference to another supposition, ‘ have appeared and vanish- 
ed like a meteor.’ 

But though the arrangement of the facts in the Gospel 
history upon Dr. Carpenter’s plan is encumbered, as it seems 
to us, with some considerable difficulties, we readily acknow- 
ledge they are neither so many nor so great, as those which 
press upon all other Harmonies, with which we are acquaint- 
ed. We feel desirous of knowing if these difficulties may 
not be avoided, by an arrangement on the hypothesis, that 
Christ was crucified on the third passover after his baptism. 
Some names of eminence might be mentioned in support of 
the opinion, that such was the duration of our Saviour’s min- 
istry ; but no Harmony that has come to our knowledge has 
been properly constructed upon it. 

It remains to speak of the execution of the work before 
us. ‘It was undertaken,’ we are told in the Preface, ‘ with 
no other view than to favor the usefulness of a course of ex- 
pository lectures, which the editor was intending to deliver.’ 
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‘ The text is that of the Common Version, conformed to Gries- 
bach’s edition of the Greek.’ A Calendar of our Lord’s 
ministry is affixed to it, taken from the last edition of Car- 
penter’s Geography. Whatever may be thought of some of 
the principles of Carpenter’s plan, the editor of this work 
has rendered a valuable service to the public, by carrying out 
these principles in the arrangement of the Gospel narratives, 

and furnishing us with a Harmony , decidedly preferable we 
think to any other, in a much more convenient form, and 
combining all the advantages which arise from an orderly 
distribution of events, and a juxta position of parallel pas- 
sages. ‘T'he several narratives, when read in this close con- 
nexion, throw light upon each other; and, though we may 
doubt respecting the actual position of some of the events, or 
the length of the period that elapsed, a more distinct impres- 
sion of reality is produced, than possibly can be when the 
accounts are separately read. Without some orderly arrange- 
ment, and the necessary associations of time and place, the 
ideas we have of the events in our Saviour’s life will be 
vague and floating in the mind. 

Most other Harmonies are in an unwieldy form, and many 
are encumbered with paraphrase, commentary, and notes. 
It is no inconsiderable recommendation of the publication 
before us, that it is strictly what it purports to be ‘a Har- 
mony of the Gospels.’ It appears to be executed with all 
the accuracy and fidelity to the principles of arrangement 
which Dr. Carpenter proposed, that we should expect from 
the gentleman who prepared it. ‘ Having undertaken to ex- 
hibit the plan of Dr. Carpenter,’ the editor did not think 
himself ‘at liberty to make any change’; though in a few 
instances, in which Dr. Carpenter deviates in the arrange- 
ment from the order of Matthew, the editor seems to think 
the deviation not to have been required. We cannot but think 
there is considerable force in the remarks of the editor, and 
that in these cases, not less than elsewhere, the order of 
Matthew deserves the preference. We would take the lib- 
erty, however, to suggest, in reference to Matthew xii. 1, 
that February 18th, the time assigned by Carpenter for the 
death of the Baptist, would seem to be early for barley to be 
in ear, and that the expression of Luke, vi. 1, ‘ rubbing them 
in their hands,’ would seem to imply that the kernels were 
full-formed ; and not merely in the milk, but sufficiently firm 
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and dry to be separated by this operation from the husks. 
Dr. Shaw says, that ‘ barley, all over the Holy Land, was in 
full ear inthe beginning of April ; ; ae about the middle of 
that month it began to turn yellow.’ * If there be ground then 
for these Bete the plucking of the ears of corn must 
imply a later season than February 18th, and, without devia- 
tion from the order of Matthew in this instance, will prove, 
perhaps, a Passover to have occurred, distinct both from the 
first and the last. 

We have noticed that a few inconsiderable alterations in 
the arrangement have been made by Dr. Carpenter, in the 
last edition of his Geography. Christ’s visit to Nazareth, 
and the miraculous draught of fishes, he would now place 
soon after the Pentecost, about the 28th of May, instead of 
the position they occupy in the Harmony, after the imprison- 
ment of John. Four parables also, viz. of the Unjust Stew- 
ard, the Rich Man and Lazarus, the Unjust Judge, and the 
Pharisee and Publican, placed at the end of the Harmony, 

‘among facts and discourses of uncertain date,’ Carpenter in 
his last edition refers to the period of Christ’s stay at Beth- 
any in Perea. We think it desirable to assign a date, if it 
have any probability in its favor, to as many of these ‘facts 
and discourses’ as possible. ‘They make, at best, but an 
unseemly appendage to a Harmony. 

Receiving every thing, as we do, with respect, which comes 
from the author of this arrangement, we are much gratified 
to learn, from the preface to his Geography, that he intends 
yet ‘to state the grounds of it more fully and critically.’ We 
shall be happy to be convinced that the peculzar principle of 
his arrangement is free from some difficulties, which seem to 
us to press upon it. If we are not mistaken in our conject- 
ure respecting the writer of some late articles, ‘On the 
Chronology and Arrangement of the Gospel Narratives,’ in 
the Monthly Repository, a Harmony, constructed upon these 
very principles by the author himself, has been long pre- 
pared, and will sited be committed to the press. 





* Shaw’s Trav nile 3d edit. Vol. ii. p. 137. 
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Arr. VII.—1. Review of Mr. Whitman’s Letters to Pro- 
fessor Stuart, on Religious Liberty. [From ‘ The 
Spirit of the Pilgrims.’| With an Appendix not before 
published. Boston. Peirce & Parker. 1831. 8vo. pp. 
84. 

2. A Reply to the Review of Whitman’s Letters to Profes- 
sor Stuart in ‘ The Spirit of the Pilgrims’ for March, 
1831. By Bernarp Wuitrman. Boston. Gray & 
Bowen. 1831. 8vo. pp. 84. 


TERE is something unspeakably ludicrous in the idea of 
receiving from ‘ 'The Spirit of the Pilgrims’ a moral lecture on 
the decencies of controversy. Knowing the extreme aversion, 
which Unitarians have always felt and expressed for discus- 
sions necessarily involving direct and offensive personalities, 
the conductors of that work probably hoped and expected, that 
Professor Stuart’s demand for the facts, with the names and 
dates, on which the charges against Exclusionists were found- 
ed, would be passed over without notice. In that case they 
would have been among the first to interpret the silence into 
a confession, that those charges could not be sustained; and 
not a few of their well-meaning readers might have thought 
the inference a fair one, and been misled. If Professor Stuart 
and his friends were sincere in demanding a specification of 
the crimes and misdemeanors imputed to the Exclusive 
party, they can hardly be so now in the pain and disgust, 
which they affect at the turn the controversy has taken. As 
for others, it will serve to correct an excessive sensitiveness 
to discussions of this nature, if they reflect that nothing, per- 
haps, is so likely to inculcate moderation, both of language 
and measures, on the leaders of the dominant sect, as a thor- 
ough and fearless exposition, like that which Mr. Whitman 
has given, of their intrigues and usurpations. 

Of the general merits of the Review considered as an 
answer to Mr. Whitman’s Letters we have heard but one 
opinion expressed from any quarter.* ‘The childish array 





* We stand corrected. Since writing the above, we have looked 
into ‘The Spirit of the Pilgrims’ for June, and find that the Reviewers 
themselves think very highly of their former effort. The general 
character of their review of Mr. Whitman’s Reply is the same with 
that of their review of his Letters. 
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which it makes of pretended corrections, those being rejected 
that originate in mere quibble or evasion, or relate to trifling 
verbal inaccuracies not affecting in any way the argument, 
dwindles to some ten or twenty. ‘These have called out Mr. 
Whitman again, who in the Reply not only establishes incon- 
testably the substantial truth and accuracy of his previous 
statements, but brings forward several additional facts, and a 
mass of entirely new evidence in support of the same general 
positions. It is but justice to the sagacity of his Reviewers 
to say, that, so far at least as respects the proof of the mate- 
rial facts, they appear to have foreseen, that this would be 
the result of the investigation. Accordingly, we find them 
asserting or intimating, in repeated instances, that, even if 
most of Mr. Whitman’s statements and charges could be 
shown to be well founded, it would not convict them of any 
thing, which they are not prepared to defend and justify. 
This, as it seems to us, is beyond question the most serious 
and alarming aspect, under which the present controversy 
can be viewed; not that the conduct of Exclusionists has 
been as Mr. Whitman represents it, but that they now think 
to justify such conduct, and intimate a determination to per- 
sist in it. At the risk, therefore, of repeating ourselves, and 
of being accounted needlessly minute, we shall proceed to 
analyze, and thoroughly disentangle and expose the common- 
place sophistry on this subject. 


‘It will be insisted, doubtless,’ say the Reviewers,‘ that in the 
*‘use we make of creeds,” in our “ Ministerial intercourse,” 
our ‘ Ecclesiastical tribunals,” &c. &c., we have shown our- 
selves the determined enemies of religious freedom, and have 
manifested even a persecuting spirit. It will appear, however, 
on examination, that were we to admit the correctness of no 
small part of Mr. Whitman’s statements (which we do not 
admit) we have done no more than is perfectly consistent with 
our religious principles, our liberty, and rights. 

‘We certainly have the right to study the Scriptures for 
ourselves, to form our opinions in view of them, and to speak 
and act agreeably to these opinions, so long as we do not in- 
terfere with the rights and liberties of others. Mr. Whitman 
has no more right to think for us, than we for him — to pre- 
scribe and dictate our opinions, than we his. Suppose, then, 
that after long and careful attention to the Scriptures, we sat- 
isfy ourselves of the correctness of the Orthodox faith. We 
believe, that the Scriptures contain and teach the doctrines of 
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the Trinity, of Divine sovereignty, of human depravity, of the 
atonement, of regeneration by the special influences of the 
holy Spirit, of justification by faith, of the perseverance of 
saints, of a general judgment, and of eternal retribution. Have 
we not a right so to believe? Have we not a right to retain 
and cherish our honest convictions in regard to these most 
important subjects ? And if we have a right so to believe, have 
we not a right to sum up our belief on paper, and form a writ- 
ten confession of our faith? And if we find two, three, or half 
a dozen, who have come to the same conclusions with our- 
selves, have we not a right to associate, on the basis of a 
common faith, and constitute a society, a church? If we are 
pleased thus to associate, and do it in a peaceable manner, 
who shall hinder us?’ Have we not as much right to associate 
with a creed, as others have to do the same without one? May 
not we as properly dictate to them on the subject as they to us? 
And when we have associated, on the express understanding 
of a common faith, suppose one of our number widely departs 
from this faith ; have we not a right to call him to an account ? 
And if he chooses to exercise his freedom in wandering from 
us, and violating the express principles of the association, have 
we not aright to exercise our freedom, in excluding him, or 
withdrawing from him? Do not all voluntary associations for 
civil purposes consider themselves entitled to treat delinquent 
members after this manner? And why should religious asso- 
ciations be an exception? We have, indeed, no right to injure 
our erring brother, in his person, property, or good name, any 
further than to call things by their right names, and tell the 
truth about him when occasion requires it; and who shall deny 
us the liberty to do this?’ Review, pp. 19, LI. 


The Reviewers know, that their right to study the Scrip- 
tures for themselves, to form their own opinions on religious 
subjects, and to speak and act agreeably to these opinions, so 
long as they do not interfere with the rights and liberties of 
others, has never been disputed by Unitarians. ‘The truisms 
and solemn interrogatories with which the discussion is intro- 
duced, are adapted, and perhaps were intended, to blind or 
mislead the reader as to the real question at issue. The 
question is not, whether Exclusionists have a right to speak 
and act agreeably to their opinions, so long as they do not 
interfere with the rights and liberties of others; but whether 
they have a right to speak and act agreeably to their opinions, 
when, as it is believed, they do interfere with the rights and 
liberties of others. 
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Considerable adroitness is also shown by the Reviewers in 
managing the transition, when, from insisting on universally 
acknowledged principles, they begin to touch on debatable 
ground. ‘Have we not aright,’ they ask, ‘to sum up our 
belief on paper, and form a written confession of our faith ?’ 
Certainly they have, if by a confession of faith, or creed, is 
meant a record of their convictions for the time being, and 
nothing more. But if this confession of faith, or creed, is 
regarded, not only as a simple record of the convictions of the 
individual at the time of drawing it up, but as a rule of his 
own faith afterwards, or as a rule of faith to others, then does 
it become a fetter, an imposition. ‘ And if we find two, three, 
or half a dozen, who have come to the same conclusions with 
ourselves, have we not a right to associate, on the basis of a 
common faith, and constitute a society, a church ?’ Here the 
fallacy originates in confounding the church with a mere vol- 
untary association, like a debating club, a masonic lodge, or 
a manufacturing company. Even if we were to admit, that 
Exclusionists have a right to form themselves into as many 
voluntary associations as they please, on the basis of a com- 
mon faith, it would not follow that these associations, thus 
constituted, would have a right, jointly or severally, to call 
themselves the church, or assume the prerogatives of a 
church, or any one of these prerogatives. But, say the Re- 
viewers, ‘ May not we as properly dictate to Unitarians on 
the subject, as they to us?’ Just as properly. The truth is, 
that in a particular congregation neither party has a right to 
dictate to the other ; and therefore neither party is at liberty 
to act on the assumption of such a right, and exclude the 
other. But they ask again, ‘ Do not all voluntary associa- 
tions for civil purposes consider themselves entitled to treat 
delinquent members after this manner? And why should 
religious associations be an exception?’ Because in civil 
matters some umpire is always acknowledged or recognised 
by both parties, by which, in cases of difference, the ques- 
tion is authoritatively determined ; but in religion, so far as 
mere opinion is concerned, Protestants deny the existence 
of such an umpire. ‘ We have, indeed, no right,’ the Review- 
ers allow, ‘to injure our erring brother, in his person, pro- 
perty, or good name, any further than to call things by their 
right names, and tell the truth about him when occasion re- 
quires it; and who shall deny us the liberty to do this?’ 
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Unitarians will not, most assuredly. What we complain of, 
is, that Exclusionists, while the questions, who is the erring 
brother, and what is the truth about him, are still pending, 
proceed to speak and act as if they had been definitively set- 
tled. 

The Reviewers go on; 


* But it will be said, ‘‘ If you form your church with a creed, 
then all who cannot adopt the creed will be kept out of it.” 
And what if they are? Is there no church in the world, ex- 
cept ours? If persons cannot agree to walk with us, then let 
them seek those with whom they can walk. Or if they cannot 
find any with whom they are agreed, then let them be content 
to walk alone. 

‘It will also be objected, that by excluding the member who 
wanders from us, we render him unpopular, excite suspicion, 
and inflict an injury. This may be so, or it may not be, according 
to the character of our association, and the circumstances 
under which he is excluded. But if he does receive injury, 
whose fault is it? ‘The society, surely, are not to blame; and 
if he is a reasonable man, he will never blame them.’ — Review, 


p. 11. 


The answer to the question, ‘Is there no church in the 
world, except ours?’ must depend on what is understood 
by ‘church.’ If the term is used to signify the ‘ household of 
faith,’ then there is, strictly speaking, but one church, and 
he who does not belong to that, belongs to none. If, on the 
other hand, by a church is intended the communicants be- 
longing to a particular congregation, it is true there are many 
churches ; but if an individual has a right to belong to any 
one of them, it would seem that he has a right to belong to 
that where he lives’ and worships. To drive a sincere be- 
liever from the Lord’s table in Berkshire County, for exam- 
ple, and then to think to reconcile him to the privation 
by telling him that probably there are churches in Boston, 
or London, or Pekin, which would admit him to com- 
munion, seems to us, we must confess, very much like 
adding insult to injury. Of course we would not compel 
a person to communicate with his fellow-worshippers, if 
he can find more comfort or edification in communicating 
with others. ‘If persons,’ to borrow the language of the 
Reviewers, ‘cannot agree to walk with us, then let them 
seek those with whom they can walk.’ What we complain 
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of, is, that ‘ two, three, or half a dozen’ ordinary men in a 
Christian congregation should take possession of the Lord’s 
table, and not only presume to dictate the terms on which it 
shall be approached, but make these terms such as must 
necessarily exclude perhaps ten times their own number of 
men and women as good and pious as themselves. The 
Reviewers are aware, that their system must inflict injury 
on the excluded member ; ‘ but,’ they ask, ‘if he does re- 
ceive injury, whose fault is it?’ We answer, that it is the 
fault of the ‘society,’ if they choose to call it so, which, in 
inflicting the injury, usurps a prerogative which neither God, 
nor Christ, nor the Bible, nor the state has ever granted or 
recognised. 

We shall give one more specimen of the reasoning of the 
Reviewers. 


‘ Again; in the exercise of our freedom, we not only adopt 
the Orthodox faith, but come to regard it as the only true faith ; 
so that those who essentially depart from it we cannot think 
are, in the strictest and best sense of the term, Christians. 
Still they call themselves Christians, and claim our fellowship. 
But, in consistency with our principles and rights, can we grant 
it?’ ‘They have as good a right to their honest opinions, as we 
have toours. They may think of themselves as they please, 
and call themselves by what name they please. But they 
have no right to dictate to us what we shall think of them, or 
what we shall call them. They have no right to insist upon 
enjoying our fellowship, when, in consistency with our princi- 
ples, we cannot grant it. 

‘The attentive reader will perceive, in view of the foregoing 
remarks, that no small part of what Mr. Whitman charges 
upon the Orthodox as persecution and oppression, and alto- 
gether inconsistent with ‘“ free inquiry and religious liberty,” 
is but the necessary result of their religious liberty. They 
could not have their liberty, and do otherwise. They certainly 
have the right, as much so as Mr. Whitman, or any other man, 
to adopt their own religious principles, and to act according 
to them; and it will be found, on examination, that most of 
the charges urged against them in his First Letter (bating the 
false coloring and inaccuracies of statement) are the natural 
and inevitable result of their honest principles.’ — Review, 
p. 12. 


Do the Reviewers suppose that any body thinks, that, 
strictly speaking, there is, or can be, more than one ‘true 
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faith’? Who, however, among the various denominations 
of professed Christians have hit exactly upon this true 
faith, or hold every thing essential to it, are questions which 
it is not for any individual, or for any ‘ society’ to decide. 
They are questions, which, on account of our fallibility, are 
not to be decided irreversibly, even by ourselves for ourselves. 
No one, therefore, has a right to assume the Christian name, 
or to claim or expect that it should be awarded him by 
others, on the ground that he really holds the ‘ only true 
faith,’ or every thing essential to it; but /only on the ground, 
that he honestly thinks that he does so. It is on this ground, 
and this ground alone, that we yield the name to Exclusion- 
ists, or claim it for "Unitarians. ‘They’ [Unitarians, we 
suppose | ‘ may think of themselves as they please,’ say the 
Reviewers, ‘ and call themselves by what name they please. 
But they have no right to dictate to us what we shall think 
of them, or what we shall call them.’ Whatthen? The 
controversy does not turn on what Unitarians have a right 
o ‘dictate’ to the Exclusionist, but on what the Exclu- 
sionist ought to do without such dictation. But, continue 
the Reviewers, in the same gracious humor, ‘'They have no 
right to insist upon enjoying our fellowship.’ We are sorry 
to disturb for a moment the complacency, with which these 
gentlemen contemplate the amount of enjoyment to be de- 
rived from their personal ‘ society ’ and ‘fellowship.’ Never- 
theless we are constrained to say, that if this enjoyment 
were all that is at stake, we think we should be able to bear 
up under the privation with a tolerable degree of equanimity. 
Wherever we are called to be in the providence of God, let 
them but leave us in the possession of every right, and every 
privilege, which a Christian, as such, may claim, and we 
shall be content. 

It would be interesting and useful to trace the practical 
errors of Exclusionists to their origin, that we might expose 
and refute the principle itself. Our limits now will permit 
us to notice but two or three mistakes, which run through and 
vitiate most of the reasonings on this subject. One of these 
mistakes originates in an equivocal use of the term right. 
It may be right, so far as government and law are concerned, 
that is to say, it may be civilly right, that a man should be 
at liberty to frame a creed, and bind himself, in common 
with others, to adhere to it by the most solemn pledges. 
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But it is clear, that such a step cannot be morally right, if, 
as we presume all will admit, every one is under a prior and 
paramount obligation, especially on a subject so important as 
religion, to keep his mind open to conviction, and in all 
respects unshackled. ‘Take the case of a man who is con- 
vinced, not only that his: present opinions are correct, but 
that it would be a sin for him to alter them. Now we say 
even of such a person, that he has no moral right to impose 
restrictions or impediments on his own freedom of thought. 
It would be to begin by assuming as true, what, as a fallible 
being, he ought to know, and must know, is false; namely, 
that by continuing his inquiries, with a perfectly free and 
unprejudiced mind, he is incapable of receiving more light. 
Our obligation to obey the truth is not clearer, or stronger, 
than our obligation to weigh its evidences ; and our obligation 
to weigh its evidences is not clearer, or stronger, than our 
obligation to keep our minds in such a state as will enable 
us to weigh them impartially. 

Mistaken notions are also entertained by Exclusionists 
respecting the rights of a mqority in religion. Protestantism 
did not take from the Pope the prerogative to decide what a 
man must believe in order to be a Christian, that it might 
confer it on a bench of bishops, or a synod of presbyters, or 
the whole body of believers acting in their collective capacity. 
The last would be just as incompatible as either of the former 
with a consistent Protestantism, which lays it down as a first 
principle, that in determining what are the essentials of the 
Christian faith there is no other rule but the Scriptures, and no 
other interpreter of the Scriptures but the understanding and 
conscience of the individual. We have heard a great deal, of 
late, about the Republican genius of Christianity and Congre- 
gationalism ; and if by this it is only meant, that both are 
opposed to every form of despotism or aristocracy, it is well. 
But if, as we suspect, it is intended to insinuate, that in the 
church as in the state, in matters of religious belief as well 
as of civil policy, the will of the majority is to be the law, 
the analogy fails altogether. Any man is a Christian, who 
holds what he honestly believes to be the Christian doctrine ; 
and any man who gives satisfactory evidence of doing this, 
has a right to the name and privileges of a Christian, and no 
party or community has a right to withhold them. ‘To ap- 
peal, in this case, from the rights of the individual to what 
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are called the rights of the majority, is neither more nor less 
than appealing from right to ey This would be true if, 
in voting a man out of the church, as not being a Christian, 
the appeal were made to the majority of the whole bod 

of believers, and not to that of the ‘ two, three, or half a 
dozen’ communicants with whom he happens to be asso- 
ciated. 


But say the Reviewers, referring to the Unitarians, 


‘They complain of the Orthodox, because they will not ex- 
change pulpits with them. Why will not they exchange with 
the professed Universalist? They complain of us for encroach- 
ing on their liberty and rights, because we represent their 
views of doctrine as erroneous and unsafe. And why do they 
encroach, in the same way, on the liberty and rights of the 


Deist and Atheist, by representing their views of doctrine as 
erroneous and unsafe ?’ — Review, p. 14. 


It is not denied, that the Orthodox have a right to decline 
ministerial exchanges with Unitarians ; but it is denied, that 
they have a right to do it on the ground that Unitarians are not 
Christians. When Exclusionists of the Congregational de- 
nomination in this State, who from time immemorial had 
been in the habit of exchanging with their liberal brethren 
in the vicinity, suddenly, simultaneously, and, as it would 
seem, by concert, declared their determination to discontinue 
the practice, the measure led, as was natural, to considerable 
warmth of expostulation. As a measure of public expedi- 
ency, ministerial courtesy, or Christian charity, it would not 
be easy, perhaps, to justify the step; and its consequences, 
so far as developed, especially in the small country towns, 
have certainly been ruinous to the harmony and integrity of 
the Congregational parishes. Still, as a matter of abstract 
right, it is not denied that Exclusionists are at liberty to 
decline exchanging with Unitarians, just as Unitarians are at 
liberty to decline exchanging with them, or with Universal- 
ists, or with one another. ‘The proper rule, to be observed 
alike by every minister, seems to be this; to be willing to 
exchange with those of his brethren, and those only, whether 
of his own denomination or not, who are likely, all things 
considered, to be satisfactory and edifying to his people. 
As for Unitarians and Universalists, they have never been in 
the habit of exchanging pulpits, and we presume never will 
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be, until the arrangement is mutually agreeable. Mean- 
while, however, and here is the essential distinction, which 
the Reviewers would fain keep out of sight, as it is fatal to 
their argument, Unitarians do not decline exchanging with 
Universalists on the ground that they are not Christians ; 
neither do they debar or expel them, on that or on any 
other ground, from the Christian ordinances ; nor seek to 
deprive them of any right or privilege which belongs to 
Christians, as such. With regard to what is thought to be 
‘ erroneous or unsafe’ in Calvinism or Universalism, Trini- 
tarianism or Unitarianism, Deism or Atheism, it would be 
absurd to suppose a man not at liberty to speak, on proper 
occasions, and in a proper spirit. ‘The charge against Ex- 
clusionists is, not that they attempt, by fair reasoning, to show 
the immoral and dangerous tendency of Unitarianism, but 
that by bold, fierce, and unsupported denunciations, they 
seek to create in the minds of the people at large such a 
horror for the system, as must prevent them from examining 
its claims. 

Still the Reviewers contend, that even if they were ‘ to 
admit the correctness of no small part of Mr. Whitman’s 
statements,’ they ‘have done no more than is perfectly con- 
sistent with their religious principles’; that it is but ‘ the 
natural and inevitable result of their honest principles,’ their 
‘ system of doctrines’ ‘ pushed to its Jegitimate consequences.’ 
On this poimt the Reviewers may be right, and probably 
are so, if they mean, not that their system will justify what 
has been done, but only that such are its natural and neces- 
sary tendencies. 





Art. VIIIl.— Translations of the Scriptures at Seram- 
pore. 


We have received the following communication from the 
Professors of the Theological Seminary in Newton, in reply 
to an article m our last Number, relating to the trans- 
lations of the Scriptures, which have been undertaken by 
the Baptist Mission at Serampore. We cheerfully give it 
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insertion, not only from the respect we entertain for the 
gentlemen subscribing it, but because the subject is one, 
in which our common Christianity and common interests are 
concerned ; and we should be truly gratified to know, that 
the statements which have been made respecting the ver- 
sions in questions were erroneous. It will not, however, 
be overlooked, that in our remarks on what we believed to 
be the errors of their books, we bore our ready testimony 
to the moral worth and evangelic zeal of the authors ; 
regretting only, that we could not entertain the same confi- 
dence in their learning or accuracy as translators. 

And this judgment was, we thought, fully sustained by 
various criticisms of foreign journals. In regard, particu- 
larly, to the Marat’ha version, it is true, that ‘The Asiatic 
Journal,’ from which we quoted, was the only authority on 
which we relied. But the Editor of that able Journal, in 
introducing the article, states, that the author of it is a cler- 
gyman of the Church of England, resident in India, and 
by his well-known learning and integrity, particularly his 
acquaintance with some of the languages of the country, 
competent to judge. ‘The writer himself, in the article in 
question, declares expressly, that he pledges his personal 
responsibleness for the accuracy of his criticisms; and the 
numerous examples he adduces, in the very words of the 
version itself, and the air of candor apparent in his remarks, 
seemed to authorize the confidence of those, whose own 
knowledge of the language would not qualify them to make 
up an opinion on other grounds. 

In relation to the other versions, published at Serampore, 
we shall sincerely welcome whatever may be justly said in 
their praise or vindication, But our readers are aware, it 
is not only in the ‘ Correspondence relative to the Pros- 
pects of Christianity in India,’ which we largely quoted, 
but in various English journals, and at different periods, 
that the same objections have been urged. And, if our 
recollection serves us, it is in the London Quarterly Review 
especially, that the ‘ British and Foreign Bible Society’ has 
been once and again reproached with want of fidelity to its 
sacred trust, by encouraging and circulating versions from 
the Baptist press in India, which, as the Reviewers complain, 
abound in errors. 
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TO THE EDITORS OF THE CHRISTIAN EXAMINER. 


Gentlemen, 


Our attention has been attracted to an article in the num- 
ber of your work for May, 1831, entitled ‘ History of English 
Baptists,’ in which the translations of the Scriptures made at 
Serampore are mentioned with disapprobation. The state- 
ments concerning the translations are sufficiently grave to 
make every friend of truth and righteousness disquieted ; and 
the inquiry is very natural, whether those statements are war- 
rantable. There has recently come into our hands a pamphlet 
of seventy-eight pages, octavo, published at London, January, 
1830, entitled ‘ A Defence of the Serampore Marat’ha Version 
of the New Testament; in reply to the Animadversions of an 
Anonymous Writer in the Asiatic Journal for September, 1829. 
By William Greenfield, editor of Bagster’s Syriac New Testa- 
ment, &c.’ The number of the Asiatic Journal for September, 
1829, is the source whence the Christian Examiner drew its 
statements respecting the Marat’ha Version of the New Testa- 
ment. In Mr. Greenfield’s pamphlet, the very particulars men- 
tioned in the Christian Examiner as worthy of reprehension, 
and several other particulars are scrutinized and ably vindi- 
cated. Indeed, the statements of the writer in the Asiatic 
Journal are shown by Mr. Greenfield to evince inaccuracy on 
the part of the writer, and want of acquaintance with the Ma- 
rat’ha language. Mr. Greenfield appears from his pamphlet to 
possess an intimate acquaintance with'the leading languages 
of India, and not to be actuated by feelings of partiality i in his 
examination of the charges preferred by the Asiatic Journal. 

Without mentioning at large the statements and reasonings 
of Mr. Greenfield, permit us to say, that both the instances 
from the Gospel of John, and that from the Epistle to the Ephe- 
sians, (which are all that the Christian Examiner has pro- 
duced) are set in a very different light by him from that in 
which they are presented by the writer in the Asiatic Journal. 
He shows that in the Indian dialects the simple plurals’of the 
pronouns in the second and third persons are honorific ; and 
that when the plural is really intended to be expressed, another 
plural termination is added. Thus it happens that the pronoun, 
which an individual not regarding idiom would translate they, 
properly rendered, means he or it. That is to say, it is used 
as a plural of excellence, and no more implies real plurality in 


the Marat’ha language, than the use of 0°79 (Elohim) im- 
implies a plurality of Gods in the Hebrew. Applying this 
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remark to the second verse of the first. chapter of John, ren- 
dered in our version, ‘The same was in the beginning with 
God,’ and which from the Marat’ha, the Asiatic Journal trans- 
lates, ‘ rHey (or these) at first were with God,’ it appears that 
though the pronoun and the verb are plural, yet they are plural 
only out of regard to idiomatical translation; so that when ex- 
pressed in English, the verse ought to be rendered, ‘ This 
(word) was at first with God.’ 

In remarking upon the next instance which occurs in the 
Christian Examiner, Mr. Greenfield quotes the words of the 
Marat’ha version, and accompanies them with an interlinear 
verbal translation ; which translation when arranged accord- 
ing to the English order of the words, is the following ; ‘ Every 
thing was made by him; and without him was not even one 
thing made among what was made.’ 

In the third instance, instead of the rendering contained in 
the Asiatic Journal and transferred to the Christian Examiner, 
‘No one having seen has ever found God’ ; a literal version of 
the Marat’ha placed under the Marat’ha words, is given by 
Mr. Greenfield, and in English would be thus expressed ; ‘ Not 
any one hath attained to see God at any time.’ Mr. Green- 
field shows, that the Marat’ha will not bear the rendering men- 
tioned in the Asiatic Journal, and that the rendering mention- 
ed violates a plain principle of Marat’ha grammar. 

The manner in which the word baptize is translated is next 
alluded to in the Christian Examiner; and, as the missionaries 
at Serampore are Baptists, it is insinuated, that, out of par- 
tiality to their own sentiments, they have given an unfaith- 
ful translation. Mr. Greenfield, though according to his own 
statement, ‘ neither a Baptist nor the son of a Baptist,’ vindi- 
cates these translators from the charge of sectarianism in their 
expressing the idea of immersion, by observing, that ‘they are 
found in company with the churches of Syria, Arabia, Ethi- 
opia, Egypt, Germany, Holland, Sweden, Denmark, and others, 
together with the Church of England.’ He also examines the 
declaration, that the phrase ‘ give a dipping or immersion,’ is 
‘compounded contrary to the idiom of the language.’ On this 
point he observes, that the phrase is composed of a word sig- 
nifying a dipping, or immersion, and a word signifying to 
give; and that this phrase is used instead of the simple verb, 
which signifies to dip, immerse ; and the mode of its composi- 
tion is precisely the same as the Marat’ha form of expressing 
to abuse, to answer, to assist, and many others, which are 
respectively composed of abuse, an answer, assistance, and to 
give. Clearly then the Marat’ha idiom is regarded ; and ‘ “ to 
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give a dipping or immersion”? is a burlesque translation, being 
contrary to the English idiom, and the word in Marat’ ha 
merely having the sense of the simple verb to dip, immerse, as 
the above compound verbs merely signify to abuse, to answer, 
to assist.’ 

In respect to the instance in which the word ovwl is said to 
be used instead of the word dove, after stating some very strong 
improbabilities that Dr. Carey (who, by the way, is a distin- 
guished naturalist, as well as philologist,) could have made 
and have persisted for years in such a mistake, Mr. Greenfield 
adverts to the three different styles which are employed in the 
extensive country where the Marat’ha is spoken, and expresses 
his opinion, which he sustains with satisfactory reasons, that 
the word in question may in one of those styles signify an owl, 
and yet in another a dove. 

Mr. Greenfield shows, that in the instance next alleged, the 
remarks of the writer in the Asiatic Journal betray a disregard 
of Marat’ha idiom ; and that if fairly translated from the Ma- 
rat’ha into English, it would be, ‘ Behold the young sheep of 
God,’ or ‘the lamb of God.’ He also observes, that ‘ similar 
paraphases are not uncommon in the oriental languages, and 
are frequently and preferably employed even though those lan- 
guages may possess single words to express the same idea.’ 
And as to the assertion, that one of the words employed is not 
a Marat’ha word, he remarks, that it is quite as good as a 
great portion of words in that language ; such as the words 
corresponding to ‘ anxiety, sense, a “sleeve, reputation, peopled, 
great, noble, and a thousand others.’ 

” We come now to the ‘ strange assemblage of words’ purport- 
ing to be atranslation from the Marat’ha version of the 3d, 4th, 

5th, 6th, and 7th verses of the first chapter of St. Paul’s Epis- 
tle to the Ephesians. Mr. Greenfield gives the Marat’ha words 
with a literal interlinear version; and the following, he de- 
clares, ‘is according to the English idiom and collocation of 
words’; ‘ Having made choice of us in him before the laying 
of the foundation of the world, that we should be pure and 
blameless before him with love; for that purpose having be- 
stowed all spiritual blessings in heavenly things through Christ, 

he hath made us possessed of blessings, and by this grace hath 
made us accepted in the beloved person, for the praise of the 
glory of that grace of him, who hath before appointed us that 
we should obtain adoption to himself, according to the pleasure 
of his own mind through Jesus Christ, — blessed be he the 
God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ! In which beloved 
we obtain freedom, that is, deliverance from sin, through his 
blood, by the great riches of his grace.’ 
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He then adds; ‘ This is a true representation of the Ma- 
rat’ha text.’ In commenting upon the version of this passage 
presented by the Asiatic Journal, he mentions several words, 
the meaning of which the writer in the Journal has quite mis- 
apprehended. 

In other instances, Mr. Greenfield’s defence of the Marat’ha 
version is equally satisfactory ; and we cannot resist the impres- 
sion, that great injustice has been done to Dr. Carey, and that 
very erroneous representations have been made of the transla- 
tions on which he has been occupied. And as the statements 
in the Asiatic Journal respecting the Marat’ha New Testa- 
ment have so clearly been shown to be groundless, it seems to 
us the dictate of candor that we at least suspend our judgment 
on the unfavorable representations concerning the labors of the 
Serampore missionaries, contained in the ‘ Correspondence 
relative to the Prospects of Christianity in India.’ 

Mr. Greenfield also notices the assertion in the Asiatic Jour- 
nal, that the Serampore Marat’ha New ‘Testament ‘ is quite 
unintelligible to all persons whose native dialect is Marat’ha.’ 
After exhibiting many and powerful considerations against this 
assertion, he introduces the testimony of Rung-nath, chief 
Moonshe or Pundit in the Marat’ha language, to the Honor- 
able East India Company. ‘I have received,’ he says, ‘ the 
copy of the Scriptures. The Holy Book, which you have 
translated into the Marat’ha language is correct. All the 
MARAT’ HAS WILL UNDERSTAND IT; of this there is no doubt.’ 

Mr. Greenfield concludes his pamphlet with the following 
paragraph ; ‘ Having thus fairly and fully examined all the 
charges advanced by the writer of the critique against the 
Marat’ha Version, the reader will now be convinced, that they 
have been founded in ignorance and error, if not, in some 
cases, in wilful and deliberate misrepresentation. It has clearly 
appeared, that his reasoning is illogical, his statements false, 
and his retranslations decidedly erroneous ; while the whole 
has been mixed up with the grossest inconsistencies and the 
most palpable contradictions. Mistaking assumptions for argu- 
ments and assertions for proofs, he threw into the scale the 
weight of his ‘ name’ and ‘ reputation,’ and persuaded himself 
that his readers would concur in his condemnation of the 
Serampore missionaries. ‘They have, however, proved light 
as gossamer before the breeze. . Truth, like the morning sun, 
has rolled away the foul mists of error, and discovered to our 
view the river of the water of life, full, deep, and clear, flow- 
ing in the pure channel of the Marat’ha. Human passions and 
prejudices have not discolored its waters, nor imparted a dele- 
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terious quality to its fertilizing stream; and we may hence 
expect that in due season it will cause the wilderness and the 
solitary place to be glad, and the desert to rejoice and blossom 
as the rose.’ 

Since many of the readers of the Christian Examiner have 
probably been led to form an incorrect opinion on this subject, 
the editors, we are confident, will deem it but an act of justice 
to insert the present communication. 


Yours with Christian love, 


Iran CHAsE, 


H. J. Ripwey. 
Newton, June 2, 1831. 





Arr, [X.— On the Formation of the Christian Character. 
Addressed to those who are seeking to lead a Religious 
Life. By Henry Ware, Jun., Professor of Pulpit 
Eloquence and the Pastoral Care i in Harvard University. 
Boston: Gray & Bowen. Cambridge: Hilliard & Brown. 
1831. 18mo. pp. 176. 


Tue design of this little work may at once be understood 
from its title, and from the description of readers to whom it 
is addressed. We hope that this will be found to be a numerous 
class; and that there are many who will welcome, and, what 
is more to the author’s purpose, will faithfully peruse it. 
Nor is there any reasonable doubt of this. ‘The eagerness 
with which good practical works are sought; the demand, 
which, as they inform us, whose interest or whose professional 
calling leads them to observe, is continually made for serious, 
devotional books, warrants the belief, that amidst all the 
worldliness and indifference of heart, with which religion has 
to contend, as with its deadliest, because least open, enemies, 
there are yet many who are ‘seeking to lead a religious life.’ 
Among them will be found, it is true, very various degrees 
of earnestness. ‘There may be, and there will be, great want 
of consistency in the pursuit. They may have reason to 
reproach themselves with infirmity, and even sin; with 
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broken purposes, and faltering steps ; with hearts yet linger- 
ing upon vanities, and prayers returning void. Yet of these 
there are not a few, who will gladly consider themselves as 
addressed in this bhiek : and will thank the author for his 
acceptable—we hope it may prove successful — effort, to 
guide and encourage them in the Christian life. 

We hold the community to be debtors to every writer, 
who wisely and seriously sets before his fellow-creatures the 
great objects of religion. And, at first view, considering 
only the profuse multiplication of books on topics, nearly or 
remotely connected with religion, we should be ready to 
suppose, that there could be no deficiency of this sort. ‘To 
the printing of sermons, of tracts, and theological treatises, 
there seems indeed to be no end. But, after all, it is sur- 
prising how few are exactly adapted to the state of the in- 
quiring Christian; of one who is earnestly desiring to know 
what he shall do to obtain everlasting life. And hence it 
comes to pass, that from ministers, in the course of pastoral 
duty, consulting the various wants of their parishioners, and 
from private Christians, supplying their own, we hear fre- 
quent complaints, that they cannot find what they seek. 

Not that books upon most practical subjects are not 
written; but that they are not written as they should be. 
They are either too long, or too dry; they want spirit, or 
they want truth ; they are too doctrinal, or they are too cold ; 
they are too fruitful of speculation, or, what to a sincere in- 
quirer is no less an evil, they are chargeable with over- 
statement, with exaggerated, and, therefore, false exhibitions 
of truth and duty. Of many also, in other respects excel- 
lent, it must be said, that while they propose a particular 
topic, whether doctrine, precept, or ordinance, they fail of 
presenting it with the clearness, directness, or earnestness 
essential to their success. 

Nor are these objections suggested by an unreasonable or 
a capricious taste. In looking over some of the best pro- 
ductions of this class, which have obtained a good reputation 
in the religious world, we see at once how much remains to 
be desired and to be performed. ‘That celebrated work of 
Dr. Doddridge, ‘ The Rise and Progress of Religion in the 
Soul,’ has unquestionable merits ; and we do not : wediilen at 
the estimation in which it was held by Dr. Watts, ‘to 
whose request it owed its existence,’ or by the Christian 
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world at large, to whom it has been made known by man 
translations. But it is impossible to adopt it, on the whole, 
as a Christian manual. The same must be said of that far- 
famed and justly famed work, Law’s ‘ Serious Call’ ; in which, 
however, so much of certain exterior exercises is required, 
as, for example, the singing of hymns, the noon-tide and 
other periodical devotions, that few, but those whose dwelling 
is with monks, or who have withdrawn from the busy inter- 
course of the world, would find themselves able to perform it. 
As to Taylor’s ‘ Holy Living and Dying,’ and his ‘ Life of 
Christ,’ it would be difficult to commend too much the ge- 
nius or the spirit that pervade them ; showing, as is said by 
one who understood, because he partook of his fine gifts, the 
‘fancy of a poet, the eloquence of an orator, the wisdom of 
a philosopher, the sagacity of a prophet, the reason of an 
angel, and the piety of a saint.’ Yet are there passages 
in Taylor which no one can praise, and some which even 
modesty might hesitate to repeat.* 

Few works of this class have been more generally known, 
even down to the present day, than the practical writings of 
Baxter ; embracing, as they do, a great variety of useful matter, 
and supplying a ‘ Directory’ for the whole Christian life. But 
even with the abridgments they have undergone, to meet the 
taste and patience of an age, that has long since discarded folios 
and silenced preachers of a second hour, the diffuseness, repe- 
titions, want of exact method, and vain attempts at embracing 
in each every essential point, are faults in the best of them ; 
in the ‘ Saints’ Everlasting Rest,’ the ‘ Call to the Uncon- 
verted,’ and the ‘Dying Thoughts,’ which all their fine 
genius, and deep piety, and solemn exhibitions of the ‘ pow- 
ers of the world to come,’ cannot redeem. The same is 
true, to a greater or less extent, of most of the celebrated 





* We would gladly do something more than barely notice among 
these old practical works, that celebrated collection, ‘ The Whole Duty 
of Man,’ including the ‘Gentleman’s Calling, Ladies’ Calling, Art of 
Contentment, and Christian’s Birth-Right.’ The author of this ‘ incom- 

arable work,’ as it has been called, has never been fully ascertained. 
t has been ascribed, in turn, to Archbishop Sterne, to Dr. Ham- 
mond, to Bishop Fell, who edited all the books under this name, and, 
especially, and with most reason, to the Lady Dorothy Packington. 
The inquiry excited nearly as much interest in the religious world in 
its day, as did a few age ago the authorship of the novels of the 
‘Great Unknown.’ For an interesting article on the subject, see 


The Monthly Anthology, for April, 1811. 
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writers of that day, of Flavel and Charnock, of Howe, and 
even of the accomplished and elegant Bates. We must except, 
however, from these the spiritual Leighton, whose ‘ Medita- 
tions’ and Sermons no one finds wearisome; and Henry 
Scougal, the youthful author of ‘The Life of God in the Soul 
of Man,’ who died too early to have written much, but has left 
us enough in that beautiful treatise, to make us wish he had 
lived to write more. 

It may be admitted, that the taste of the present day is in 
the opposite error; that its impatience of length and demand 
for compression are neither reasonable nor wise ; that the 
best religious books, like the best histories, must go deep into 
details, which cannot always delight, but are essential to the 
truth ; and that serious readers, who really wish to be in- 
structed or made better, will not refuse to follow their guides 
through the full length and breadth of their subjects. Be 
this as it may, the shorter book will, in general, be sure of 
the preference; and, to come at once to an example alto- 
gether to our purpose, the little volume before us, exhibiting 
plainly and affectionately, with discrimination and feeling, 
the nature, objects, means, and obligations of religion, will 
never want a cordial reception. ‘The writer has condensed 
with great judgment many valuable directions on the most 
important points, in which the inquiring, particularly the 
youthful, Christian will find himself interested. As we 
learn with pleasure, that the work is already in many hands, 
we the less regret, that our narrow limits scarcely leave us 
room for extracts. But he that desires to know the nature 
of true religion, and what is that greatest good, which, as 
an accountable and immortal being, he is to pursue ; he that, 
doubting, wishes to be assured of his ability to obtain what 
he would seek, and to know the state of mind he must 
cherish, and the means he must use, if he would hope 
for success, will not want instruction, with these pages before 
him. He may learn how to make his reading of the Scrip- 
tures, his private meditation and prayers, his social worship, 
and his attendance upon the divine word and ordinances, the 
instruments of his salvation. He will see, moreover, the 
indispensable importance of the ‘ Religious Discipline of 
Life’ to the maintenance of religion in ‘the soul. We par- 
ticularly recommend this last chapter to the reader’s attention. 
Here are suggestions, which will approve themselves to all 
who have learned to reflect on their personal duties and dan- 
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gers; while they apply with great force to some of the preva- 
lent errors and temptations of Christians at the present day. 
W hat serious mistakes have been committed by inexperienced 
Christians, from want of attending to directions like these ; 


‘It is plain that your chief business as well as your great 
trial, in forming a Christian character, lies in the ordinary tenor 
of life. ‘The world is the theatre on which you are to prove 
yourself a Christian. It is in the occurrences of every day, in 
the relations of every hour, in your affairs, in your family, in 
your Conversation with those around you, in your treatment of 
them, and your reception of their treatment ;— it is in these, 
that you are to cultivate and perfect the character of a child of 
God, which you are called to form. It is in these, that your 
passions are exercised, and your government of them proved ; 
in these, that your command over that unruly member, the 
tongue, is made known; in these, that temptations to wrong 
doing and evil speaking beset you, and that you are to apply 
your religious principle in resisting them. In these it is, con- 
sequently, that you discover whether your principle is real and 
genuine, or whether it lies only in feeling and in words. In 
the quiet of your chamber, in the devout solitude of your 
closet, when the world is shut out, and your solemnized spirit 
feels itself alone with God, you may be so exalted by commu- 
nion with Heaven, and by meditation on heavenly truth, that 
all things earthly shall seem worthless and paltry, and every 
desire be set on things above. * * * But alas, in the closet 
and in the third heaven of contemplation, we can live but a 
small portion of the time. We must come down from the 
mount. We must enter the crowd and distractions of common 
life. We must engage in common and secular affairs. And 
there, * * * in the midst of these things, dangerous, en- 
ticing, seductive, you are to live and walk unchanged, unse- 
duced, undefiled ; your heart true to its Master, your spirit firm 
in its allegiance to God, and your soul as truly devout and 
umble as when worshipping at the altar.’ — pp. 15 1, 152. 


It is one of the most difficult offices of the teacher of re- 
ligion to make interesting and forcible its simplest and most 
frequently repeated instructions ; or, as an Apostle expresses 
it, ‘to make manifestation of the truth.’ He that does this, 
is wise to win souls. It is done, we think, with great felicity 
in this little book ; and for the success, w ith which we hope 
it may be followed, we heartily commend it to the blessing 
of God, and to she’ hearts of all for whom it is designed. 
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During a period of forty years; Gouverneur Morris was more or 
less engaged in important public affairs, and under a variety of 
circumstances, that gave a peculiar interest to the events of his 
life. At the early age of twenty-three, and at the very beginning 
of the Revolution, he was chosen a member of the Provincial Con- 
gress of New-York, and was continued a member of that body 
under its different names of Provincial Congress, Convention, and 
Committee of Safety, till he was sent to the Continental Congress 
in 1778. Although very young, he was on the Committee for 
drafting the first constitution of New-York, and by his eloquence 
in debate, and his profound views of the subject, he exercised a 
.Wide influence, in company with Jay and Robert R. Livingston, 
also young men, in carrying that instrument through the conven- 
tion. , 
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In the old Continental Congress he took a consptcuous part, and 
several papers drafted by him are among the ablest on the records 
of that assembly. For three year? his financial abilities were 
exercised in concert with Robert Morris, in the great work of re- 
forming the finances and restoring the ruined credit of the nation. 

_He was in the Convention of 1787 for forming the Constitution 
of the United States, and was, as Mr. Madison has said, “an able, 
eloquent, and active member.” Being on the Committee for ma- 
turing the form and language of the Constitution, after the several 
clauses had been discussed and passed, this task devolved on him, 
and the style and arrangement of the Constitution as it now exists 
are dye to his pen. 

In the year 1788 he went to Europe, and was entrusted by 
Washington, after he came to the Presidency, with a secret and 
important mission to the government of Great Britain, This kept 
him some time in London, but he resided principally in Paris, and 
Was appointed minister from the United States to France, as the 
successor to Mr. Jefferson. His entire residence in Paris was 
nearly five years, in the midst of the most exciting times of the 
French Revolution, and he was on terms of intimacy with many of 
the leading actors, He corresponded with Louis the XVI on the 
expediency of his subscribing to the Constitution, and at the re- 
quest of those in power he sketched the draft of a Constitution for 
France. 

After ten years’ absence, and travelling and residing in Germa- 
ny, Holland, and other parts of Europe, he returned to his native 
country, and was chosen a member of the Senate of the United States, 
from New-York. The latter years of his life were passed on his 
estate, the place of his birth, at Morrisania, He was a member 
of the first body of Canal Commissioners in New-York, and drew 
up the three first reports. The idea of conveying the waters of 
Lake Erie to the Hudson River, is said to have originated with 


him. 
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Possessing active habits, and remarkable method, and connected 


in political relations with many of the first men of the age, his cor- 





respondence was very extensive, and from the time he went to 





Europe till the end of his life it has been preserved with much 





care. His private correspondence with Washington, on the chang- 





ing scenes of the French Revolution then passing under his eye, is 
‘ 





curious and valuable, as also his official despatches, and other let 





ters written during the same period. He moreover kept a Diary, 





in which the occurrences of every day are noted. This Diary 
comes down in a continued series to the end of his life, and fills 
thirteen volumes, 











The work, which is now preparing for the press, is intended to 





embrace all the interesting particulars of his public life, so far as 





they can be drawn from the large mass of papers left by him at 





Morrisania, and such materials as have been obtained from other 








sources. As an evidence of his industry and method, in regard to 








his papers, it is sufficient to state, that the copies of his letters fill 





fourteen volumes of letter books, closely written and copied in his . | 





own hand ; and in addition to these, are many drafts of letters not 





recorded. He was a voluminous writer in the public journals, es- 








pecially during the leisure of his latter years, and many of his 





anonymous pieces, although tinged with strong party principles 





and feelings, are written with signal ability and force. He was a 





true patriot from the beginning to the end of his career, expressing 





at all times the most devoted love of his country and its institutions, 





sometimes doubtful of its destiny, but never relaxing in his ardor 





for its liberties, prosperity, and greatness. Erratic in some of his 





political opinions, he was fearless in stating, and resolute in de- 





fending them, always acting from sincerity and honest views, free 





from the passion for popular applause, which courts the fancy of 





little minds, and of too frank a disposition, and too magnanimous a 





spirit, to seek the attainment of selfish ends through the grovelling 





channels of intrigues or in the treacherous garb of hypocritical ac- 
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quiescence. Whether right or wrong in his estimate of men and 
things, the world knew his thoughts, and he was contented that 
they should be taken for their value. 

With the doctrines and objects of the French Revolution he 
professed no sympathy, and he predicted to some of its early lead- 
ers many of the fatal consequences which followed. His views of 
our own government were more in accordance with Hamilton’s, 
perhaps, than with those of any other of his political associates. 
After his return from Europe, he attached himself warmly to the 
iuderal party, disapproved the administrations of Jefferson and 
Madison, deprecated the embargo and the war, and talked and 
wrote with his usual zeal on all the acts and projects connected 
with these measures. It is probable, indeed, that among his papers 
is contained a more full account of the sentiments, aims, and ope- 
rations of that party, during the years of its most active existence, 
than can be derived from any other single source. 

Among his correspondents on public affairs, at different stages of 
his life in this country, were Washington, Greene, Schuyler, Knox, 
George Clinton, Jay, Jefferson, Robert Morris, Pickering, Robert 
R. Livingston, Rufus King, Randolph, Dayton, Otis, Walsh. In 
Europe his correspondence was very wide. Among the persons 
concerned in it were Louis the Sixteenth, the Duke of Orleans, 
(present King of France,) the Duchess of Orleans, (bis mother,) 
Necker, Madame de Stael, Montmorinci, Le Brun, Deforgues, 
General Lafayette, Madame Lafayette, Madame de Noailles, Mar- 
bois, Chastellux, the Duchess of Cumberland, Duke of Leeds, Lord 
Grenville, Baron de Thugut, Princess de la Tour, Madame d’Al- 
bani, Madame Damas, Carmichael, Short, Monroe, Thomas Pinck- 
ney, Parish, Otto, Thomas Paine, Paul Jones. With several of 
these persons his correspondence continued long after his return to 
America. 

The work is expected to be embraced in three voluntes, octavo, 
and to be published in the course of the coming season. 





THE 


AMERICAN ANNUAL REGISTER, 


OR 


VIEW OF THE 


HISTORY, POLITICS, AND LITERATURE 


OF THE AGE. 





Four volumes of this work have already been published, and the 
fifth will issue from the press in the course of the present month. 
It is perhaps unnecessary to speak at the present time of the use- 
fulness of a work of this description ; for every intelligent man 
must acknowledge the great advantage of possessing, in as small 
space as possible, an impartial historical account of events which 
have just transpired, and which still possess all the interest of re- 
cent occurrence. A file of newspapers is far too unwieldy for 
common use, besides being so much encumbered with useless mat- 
ter, and such an entire absence of arrangement and method, as 
takes away all its value as a volume for reference. The estima- 
tion in which a work of this sort is held in Europe, may be judged 
from the fact, that an Annual Register was commenced in Eng- 
land more than seventy years ago, and still enjoys an extensive cir- 
culation, though several rival publications have appeared. In 


France, the Annuaire Historique Universelle has been sustained for 
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many years. ‘The vast importaiice and interest of the changes 
which are every day taking place in the civilized world, and the 


imperfect, distorted and confused accounts to be obtained from the 











newspapers of the day, seems to place the necessity of an impar- 
tial and faithful Annual Register in a strong point of view. 

The general plan which has been adopted in the arrangement 
of this work, may be gathered from the following brief abstract. 


PART 1. 
' I. History of the United States of America for the year; contain- 
ing an account of the doings of Congress, and other events of 
national importance. 
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IJ. History of Mexico and of the independent governments of South 
America, for the year, viz: Central America, Colombia, Peru, 


Bolivia, Chile, Brazil, and Buenos Aires. 


* i es 


III. History of the several States of Europe for the year. 
IV. Social History and Domestic Occurrences for the year. 


PART Il. 
I. Public Documents, illustrative of the historical part. 


. 


If. Law Trials, and Judicial Decisions on national and constitu- 
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tional Law. 
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III. Biographical Sketches of Eminent Men who have died within 


> 


the year. 


The following notices of this work, taken from leading periodi- 
cals of this country and Europe, will give some idea of the man- 
ner in which it has hitherto been conducted. 


A SR eS aR 


North American Review, January, 1828. 

“We looked forward to the appearance of this volume with interest, and 
are satisfied with its execution. It comes as near to the plan proposed of 
an Annual Register as could be expected, under all the difficulties incident 
to a first essay. ; 

“ The historical portion of the work falls, of course, into the two great 
divisions of domestic and foreign ; and the former is necessarily chiefly de- 
voted to the doing of the first session of the last Congress. This part of 
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the work, (in some respects the most delicate, as !t 1mmed{ately Involves 
questions of party politics,) has been as satisfactorily executed in reference 
to such questions, as the nature of things admit. he Editor of the Annu- 
al Register has practised about,the only impartiality which is valuable, that 
of fairly stating the arguments of those opposed to the measures which he 
himself approves. 


“«'The execution of the portion which relates to foreign history, was not 
accompanied with the difficulty growing out of the treatment of party 
questions, to which domestic history was exposed. The pages devoted to 
the different foreign countries of America, and the old aha 5 though vary- 
ing in fulness of detail, are highly instructive. We deem it no more than 
strict justice to say, that this department of the Annual Register is much 
better filled than the corresponding part of any English Register with 
which we are acquainted.” 


New Monthly Magazine, October, 1827. 


“The work now before us is one that will probably excite some curiosi- 
ty. Itis the commencemeut.of a series which may have no inconsiderable 
effect on the future history of Ainerica. A work of this sort cannot possi- 
bly, at its starting, be capable of accomplishing all that such a work may 
accomplish. Time and notoriety are absolutely necessary for the obtaining 
of various and accurate information. The portion which is the most effec- 
tive, is that which relates to the details of domestic intelligence. It is 
recommended to attention, not only by its novelty, but by the circum- 
stance that it is not rendered obnoxious to censure by any party violence, 
but seems to speak the sentiments of the government, and to be adapted to 
the state of public opinion. The style is generally clear and unaffected.” 


** The events which occurred within the space of time embraced by this 
volume, in the principal countries of Europe, Asia, and Africa, are related 
in a plain, intelligible style, and in a clear order of arrangement, without 
the interruption and annoyance of digressive observation. The remarks 
which are made, although naturally in the spirit of republicanism, are judi- 
cious and temperate.” 


There are, also, reports of important law cases, seemingly prepared with 
mych greater care than is usually bestowed on such things, in any of our 
misce}laneous publications. 


London Magazine, September, 1827, 


* This is a publication likely to be useful, not only in the country in 
which it is published, but in Europe. All that is necessary for a general 
description of its nature and contents, is that it is formed on the plan of 
our Annual Register [Dodsley’s]. It appears to be rather better executed 
than our own.” 


From the Revue Francaise, 1829, published in Paris. 


“These historical abridgments are valuable in those countries where 
the community take an interest in public affairs, and where all eyes are 
opened to the changes of national as well as foreign politics. They are 
collected in advance, as confirming, and justifying the history to be writ- 
ten in future ages. The Annual Register of the United States deserves to 
be carefully read. It would be quite enough in itself to give a person a 
sufficient idea of the contemporary history of that country, so often quoted 
without being known or studied. The twelve chapters which conclude the 
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first part of the Register, contain an excellent abridgment of the political 
history of the principal States of America and Europe in 1826—7. This 
account is, of course, brief and general ; still it would be a matter of much 
importance and benefit to have such an account every year of the different 
regions of the New World. We cannot but recommend the perusal of 
this Annual Register, abounding in positive facts and useful discussions, and 
capable of furnishing to all politicians those examples and proofs, which 
sustain all reasonings, and give birth to all theories.” 


CONDITIONS. 


The work will be published annually in the month of July, and 
will be contained in one large octavo volume, handsomely printed 
on fine paper, and containing eight hundred pages. Price to sub- 
scribers, four dollars. 

GRAY & BOWEN, Publishers. 

Boston, July 1, 1831. 





Subscriptions received, and the 


following Agents, viz: 


Whipple & Lawrence, Salem, Mass. 
Chas. Whipple, Newburyport, “ 

©. Harris, Worcester, oe | 
J. W. Foster, Portsmouth,N.H. | 
Marsh, Capen, & Lyon, Concord, “ | 
Samuel Colman, Portland, Me. 
B. Nourse, Bangor, 6 
Glazier & Co., Hallowell, “ 

C. Goodrich, Burlington, Vt. | 
A. S. Beckwith, Providence, R. I. 
Hezekiah Howe, New Haven, Ct. | 
H. & F. J. Huntington, Hartford, “ | 


E. & G. W. Blunt, & 
G. &C. &. H. Carvill, eee Sam. | 


D. Fenton, Trenton, N. J. 





Carey & Hart, Philadelphia, Pa. | 


work supplied, by either of the 


Little & Cummings, Albany, N. Y. 
W. Williams, Utica, - 
E. J. Coale, Baltimore, Md. 
Thompson & Homans, Wash'n.D.C. 
J. H. Nash, Richmond, Va. 

C. Hall, Norfolk, a 

W. H. Berrett, Charleston, S. C. 
B. D. & T. H. Plant, Columbia, “ 
Thos. M. Driscoll, Savannah, Geo. 
Richards & Ganahl, Augusta, “ 
Odiorne & Smith, Mobile, Alab. 
Benj. Levy, New Orleans, La. 

F. Beaumont, Natchez, Miss. 
Bradford & Co. Cincinnati, Ohio. 
W. W. Worsley, Louisville, Ky. 
Eichbaun & Norvell, Nashville, Ten. 

















GRAY & BOWEN, 


NO,141, WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, 





HAVE JUST PUBLISHED, 


I. 
A NEW TRANSLATION 


OF THE 


BOOK OF PSALMS, 


WITH AN INTRODUCTION, By GEORGE R. NOYES, avuruor or a “ TRANS- 
LATION OF THE BOOK OF JOB.” 


“ We cordially welcome this book of the Psalms in its new and inviting 
form. It was with satisfaction we heard of Mr. Noyes’s undertaking ; one 
of the most useful and important, as well as responsible, in which a scholar 
and a theologian can engage. The religious public are already indebted to 
his labours for the Translation of Job. Those of our readers—and we ho ype 
they are not few—who are familiar with that excellent work, will already 
have anticipated benefit and gratification from this. And though it was not 
to be expected, that so much was to be done, because there was not so much 
needed, for the improvement of a devotional work, like the Psalms, as for the 
obscure and difficult book of Job, yet every intelligent reader will perceive 
in this the same fidelity, good judgment, and taste. which so highly recom- 
mended his former translation. —We are pleased to find, that Mr. Noyes has 
admitted no unnecessary changes. The language of the common version, 
which in many of the best of the Psalms has become by its beauty and ex- 
pressiveness the favourite language of devotion, is retained, whenever a true 
interpretation will admit. The translator has been too faithful to his work 
to multiply corrections merely for the sake of correction. We should have 
counted it an evil, and nota ‘good, if the holy and delightful associations of 
the pious heart, with the fine Tanguage of our old translation, (as of the 23d, 
the 42d, the 103d, or the 139th Psalm,) had been causelessly broken.” — 
Christian Register. 


Il. ‘ 
WEBSTER’S ORATIONS AND SPEECHES 


A collection of the most important Public Speeches, Addresses, ani 
Debates of Dante, WesBstER. Accompanied with a highly finished 
Engraving, taken from an original design. The whole contained in 
1 Vol. 8vo. of about 550 pages. 


“It is really delightful to turn from the petty and incessant warfare of infe- 
rior spirits, andérom the disgusting evidences of political intrigue, which it is 
our sad lot to witness, to the vigorous and efficient efforts of commanding tal- 
ents, sound learning, and lofty patriotism, exhibited es pecially in the pages 
of the volume before us; and we offer our cordial thanks to the editor for the 
pure spring which he has opened into the general stream of politics.."—.Vv- 
tional Gazette. 

“This work forms an octavo volume of upwards of five hundred closely 
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printed pages. The publishers obtained the author's consent to the under- 
taking, and we may suppose his revision of the proof sheets. Such a body 
of reasoning and rhetoric they can offer with confidence to his friends or his 
foes.—We should not omit to notice the admirable head of Mr. Webster at 
a the beginning of the volume. It was drawn from life, and engraved by Long- 
i acres, and a closer likeness or finer engraving has never been introduced 
into an American Book.’’—IJhid. 
































III. 
LIBRARY OF EDUCATION. 
VOLUME I. 
__ Containing Locke’s Thoughts concerning Edueation, and Milton’s 
Treatise on Education ; with an Appendix containing Locke’s Memo- 
randa on Study. This work is the first of a series of volumes intend- 
ed to be issued, to contain the principal treatises on Education, which 


are to be found in the works of eminent English and other European 
writers. 1 vol. 12mo. 








e “ Mr. William Russe]l, the editor of the first series of the Journal ef Edu- 
cation, proposes to publish a work under this title, embracing selections 
from the works*of eminent English writers in a series of volumes, to be pub- 
lished separately, issued at intervals of a few months. The first volume is 
taken from the writings of Locke, and already published. The plan seems 
to us excellent, and the compiler’s qualifications are well known. We see 
not how a student in education can dispense with such a work if he has not 

i the original.’’—Annals of Education. 

a ‘We have before us, published by Messrs. Gray & Bowen, and edited by 
Mr. Russell, the first volume of the “ Library of Education.” It commen- 
ccs a series of standard treatises, proposed to be re-printed for the special 
benefit of parents and teachers, as well as for the edification of all who are 
interested in the most popular theme of the age. The work is to embrace 

i the principal essays of eminent English authors, abstracts of ancient theo- 
ries and methods of instruction, and translations of the best productions of 
the continental writers of Europe. Its great end is to aid in establishing 

‘ and diffusing enlarged views of the whole subject of education. So much 

for the prospectus; and we scarcely know of a plan, especially under the 

circumstances of its management, more likely or more worthy to be popu- 
lar.”’—.dmerican Monthly Magazine. 
IV. 


AN ESSAY ON JUNIUS AND HIS LETTERS. 


Embracing a Sketch*of the Life and Character of Wittiam Prrv, 
Earl of Chatham, and Memoirs of certain other Distinguished Indi- 
viduals ; with Reflections Historical, Personal, and Political, relating 
to the Affairs of America and Great Britain, from 1763 to 1785. By 
Bensamin Waternuouse, M. D. Member of several Medical, Philo- 
sophical, and Literary Societies in Europe and America. 1 vol. 8vo. 






Hr caer te 


‘* We are indebted to the publishers, Messrs. Gray & Bowen, for a very 
pleasant and entertaining volume by Dr. Waterhouse, of Cambridge—a name 
doubtless familiar to many of our readers. The size of the*book might de- 
ter the reader from its perusal, if unacquainted with the author. It is in- 
structive as well as entertaining, for, as remarked in the motto, it does not 
confine itself to what its title promises, but expatiates freely into whatever 
is collateral: The Doctor is quite at home in his leading sketches of impor- 
tant public characters, some of which are drawn with a racy vigour and gra- 
phic freshness, worthy of more noted pens. 
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We commend the volume to the attention of the reader as containing the 
results of observations, made by a gentleman of finished education and nice 
discrimination.”’—Cincinnatit American. * 


Me 
THE DIPLOMATIC CORRESPONDENCE 


OF THE 
AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 
EDITED BY JARED SPARKS. 


‘* We do not recollect to have seen a notice of this work in any American 
journal, though the worst of the recent British novels have engaged the at- 
tention of many American writers. It is only within the two months past, 
that we have enjoyed an opportunity of reading the Correspondence, which 
has afforded us more gratification and profit, than any foreign book could do, 
and which cannot fail to reflect, abroad, great honour on our republic.—The 
present compilation will be highly prized by all who value authenticity for 
our rational annals, and take an interest in the diplomatic proceedings b 
which the cause of the Revolution was so materially advanced. No Ameri- 
can political or historical student should be deterred from the perusal of this 
work, on account of the number of volumes.” —.Vational Gazette. 


VI. | 
A SUPERB BIBLE, | 


WITHOUT NOTE OR COMMENT; IN TWO VOLUMES, IMPERIAL OCTAVO, 


The Publishers believe they can say with confidence, that this is ' 
one of the most elegant and accurate editions of the Holy Scriptures, | 
that has appeared in any country. 

The price is $12 per copy, in glazed cambric binding ; in elegant 
ealf or morocco, from 17 to $20. 


VII. 
ON THE FORMATION OF THE CHRISTIAN CHARACTER. 
Addresséd to those who are seeking to lead a religious life. By Hen- 


RY Wark, Jr. Professor of Pulpit Eloquence, and the Pastoral care 
jn Harvard University. 
































VIII. 
CAUSES AND EVILS OF CONTENTIONS, Unveiled in Let- 


ters to Christians. By Noan Worcester. 











“This work is written ina mild, charitable spirit, and in a manner to win 
¢ golden opinions’ from all denominations. The groundsassumed, are that alien- 
ation and discord among professed believers in Christ, to prevent the conver- 
sion of others, and to promote infidelity—and that party strifes and contentions 
among professed believers, have been the principal reasons why so great a 
part of the world is yet enveloped in pagan darkness, and why Deism, and 
even Atheism still show their heads in Christian lands.”—4mer. Traveller. 


IX. 
THE NEW TESTAMENT, in the Common Version, conformed 
to Griesbach’s Standard Greek Text. Third Edition. 
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* This edition of the New Testament we have stated to be undoubtedly 
more correct, more conformed to the original, than our common editions. 
On this point we speak strongly, because we wish to call to it the attention 
of Bible Societies, and of all conscientious Christians. To such we say,— 
Here is a translation, undoubtedly more faithful to the original than that in 
common use.’’—Christian Examiner. 7 






































The present edition of the work is comprised in one large 12mo 
volume ; neatly done up in cloth, at $1 per copy. 


X. 


A HARMONY OF THE GOSPELS, 
ON THE PLAN PROPOSED BY LANT CARPENTER, rt. p. 


“This publication, the editor of which is understood to be the Rev. J. G. 
Palfrey, supplies a want, which has been felt by many. The advantages of 
studying the evangelical histories of our Saviour’s life, disposed in the form 
of a harmony, are obvious; and the work before us, as the plan of it seems to 
us preferable to any other, we strongly recommend to general use. It will 
aid ministers in their expository lectures, be serviceable in Sunday Schools, 


afford facilities of Scriptural instruction in private families.’— Christian 
tegister. 


XI. 
AMERICAN ALMANAC, 


AND 
REPOSITORY OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE; 
VOL. II. FOR 1831. 








“ Toe American Atmanac.—We have seen and examined this Almanac 
for 1831. Like its predecessor of the last year, it contains a large mass of 
useful information. The Astronomical Calculations are very extensive and 
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MN minute, and we have no doubt, from the known familiarity of the Author 
Ni with this branch of science,and his great industry and care, that they are very 
accurate. In this department of the Almanac many astronomical phenome- 
na, to occur in the course of the year, are recorded, which must prove highly 
ti useful for nautical purposes. These calculations, which must have been the 


fruit of immense labour, with a collection of meteorological and geologieal 
information, occupy more than a hundred very closely printed pages. 
Then follows a collection of historical and statistical facts relating to the 
United States, including Lists of the Officers of the Government, and a Ta- 
ble of the Revenue and Commerce of the Union. Next follows a mass of 
similar information relating to the several States. To this is added a mass 
of facts relating to foreign States and Governments. This information is 
h evidently collected with a laudable degree of labour and care, and with 
ty great success in finding late sources of information. The work is very com- 
pactly printed, so as to compress within a small space a gréat amount of in- 
formation, and in a neatness of style which we have hardly seen equalled in 
any publication of the kind, printed in this country or any other.’"—Boston 
Daily Advertiser. 
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XIl. 
A DESCRIPTION of Tremont House; with Architec- 


tural Illustrations. 4to. 








o 








This work is embellished with a copperplate Engraving, represent- 
ing the front of the House, and thirty Lithographic Prints, exhibiting 
the details of the structure. 







XII. 
JEFFERSON’S WORKS, 


IN FOUR 






VOLUMES. 





Accompanied with a Portrait on steel, and a fac-simile of the original 
draft of the Declaration of Independence. Second Edition. 





‘“* Every American who is proud of his country, and who feels an interest 
in the history of that great event which gave its existence as a nation, or of 
the formation and subsequent progress of the general government, will find 
in these volumes abundant sources of gratification. We have the letters, 
public and confidential, of a man who, for forty years, either as legislator, 
diplomatist, or statesman, took a leading part in the councils of his country, 
and whose history is so identified with that of the United States, that no very 
meagre account of their political affairs may be compiled from the Memoirs 
and Correspondence now presented to the public.” —Southern Review. 

“This is one of the most important publications ever presented to the 
world. In the catalogue of the benefactors of mankind, few deserve so 
high a station as Thomas Jefferson. As the author of the declaration of In- 
dependence, and as one of the principal movers of the north American Rev- 
olution, his claims on the gratitude and. admiration of posterity are divided 
with Washington, Franklin, and others, so excellent in their respective ’ 
spheres, that it might be difficult, and would certainly be invidious, to say 
which was the most wise, the most disinterested, the most perseveringgjn 
the perilous, and, at times, almost hopeless path, of arduous and self-devo- 
ting duty.”’—Westminster Review. i 



















XIV. 
REPLY TO PROFESSOR STUART. Two Letters 


to the Reverend Moses Stuart, on Religious Liberty, occasioned by 
his Letter-to the Rev. W. E. Channing. By Bernarp WuitMman. 















XV. 

A REPLY to the Review of Whitman’s Letters to Pro- 
fessor Stuart, in the “ Spirit of the Pilgrims,” for March, 1831. By 
Bernarp WHITMAN. 












XVI. : 
A DICTIONARY OF GENERAL KNOWLEDGE ; 


or, an Explanation of Words and Things connected with all the Arts 
and Sciences. Illustrated with numerous Wood Cuts. By Georee 
Crass, A. M. 







XVII. 
AN EPITOME OF UNIVERSAL GEOGRAPHY ; or, 


a Description of the various Countries of the Globe ; with a view of 
their Political Condition at the present time. With Sixty Maps. By 
‘ATHAN Hate. 
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XVIII. 
THE VESTAL ; Or a Tale of Pompeii. 


‘Such is a general outline of thistale. Two or three episodes occur in 
the course of the narrative, quite pretty and imaginative. The author ex- 
cels in light and gracefuldeseription. He has a lively fancy, and gives evi- 
dence of possessing a cultivated understanding and refined taste. His 
words in general are well ‘chosen, and his style simple and unaffected. The 
moral character of this work is of the purest kind. The tender and social 

affections particul: uly, are represented in all their truth and beauty, and 


have the effect of throwing a peculiar charm opertnany parts of the narra- 
tive.’ —Christian Examiner. 
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XIX. 
: ne ener SHIP,—A Tale. By a New-Englander over 


Sea. 1 vol. 12mo. 











‘This work abounds i in the keenest, most pungent satire, mingled, howev- 

; er, with a large portion of nonsense. It is often tedious, but some of its de- 
SC riptions are as graphic 2 and beautiful, as they are singular, wild, and origi- 
nal. Itis a brilliant specimen of——nothing, or rather of every thing that 
is unexpected and rare and out of place, and yet of the most common and 
natural occurrence. It j is full of digressions, and parentheses, and incoherent 
paragraphs. It is intended to satirize the modern style of book-making, and 
is certainly a fair illustration of the modus operand:. Any person wishing 
for an hour’s amusement in the perusal of something curious, something su: 
generis, such as never was written before, and will not probably be adopted 
as a model hereafter, should go immediately in search of “ Authorship.” — 
Nuskville Banner. 























XX. 
A GENERAL INDEX 


TO THE 


NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW, 





{rom its Commencement in May, 1815, to the End of the Twenty- 
fifth Volume, pub lished in October, 1827. 


XXL. 
HISTORY OF THE LIFE AND OPINIONS of the 
Apostle Paul. By the Editor of Evangelical History ; the Author of 


Remarks on the Miraculous Character of Christ ; the Apostles’ Doc- 
trine; Biblical Emendations, &c. 








XXIft 
THE TOKEN; 
A CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR’S PRESENT, ° 


For 125i WITH ELEVEN ENGRAVINGS. a 
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USEFUL AND INTERESTING SERIES OF 
Books for Chiidren and Youth, 


PUBLISHED BY 
GRAY & BOWEN. 
TALES OF TRAVELS 


In various parts of the World; consisting of entertaining Abstracts 
from the most celebrated Modern Travellers, illustrated by numerous 
handsome Engravings and Maps. Edited by Sotomon Be 1, late 
keeper of the Traveller’s Library, Province House Court, Boston. 


*.* ‘Three volumes of this series are already published: viz: 


VOLUME I. 
TALES OF TRAVELS WEST OF THE MISSISSIPPI. 


VOLUME H. 


VOLUME Iii. 


TALES OF TRAVELS IN THE NORTH OF EUROPE. 


The following notices, selected from a large number, will show, in 
some degree, the character of these volumes. 


‘* So far as we can judge, the Tales of Travels West of the Mississippi, are 
an accurate abstract of the Travels of Lewis and Clarke, Major Long’s expe- 
dition, @nd Jewett’s Narrative. All the matter in the originals, which would 
prove treasure to children, or which, on any account, they ought not to 
read, is left out in this volume. To its entertaining character we cheerfully 
bear witness; and doubt not that still louder witness will be borne by the 
little folks for whom it was compiled.”—Christian Examiner. 

** This book furnishes useful and entertaining reading for a class of readers 
whom it is rather difficult to suit,—youth just beginning to feel that their 
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minds are above what commonly go under the name of juvenile books, and 
who are in search of something fitted to gratify a more manly and rational 
taste. 

Narrative writing is decidedly the most attractive to the young mind, and 
when combined with description, as it is in the relations of travellers, its in- 
terest is greatly enhanced. There is much unobtrusive instruction emanat- 
ing from such forms of composition. The love of nature is thus silently 
cherished, a general sympathetic interest in the condition and the welfare of 
man is strengthened in the young mind, and a preparation;made for the exer- 
cise of active benevolence. Romance is here enjoyed without the question- 
able aid of fiction. ‘The imagination moves in ideal worlds, without loosing 


_ its relish for real and useful employment. 


The plan adopted by the author of this work, seems to promise much in- 
teresting and useful reading to the young, in a form well suited to juvenile 
taste. We hope the enterprise will prove as successful as it is meritorious.” 
Annals of Educayon. 

* Tales of Travels, among those who have employed themselves in mak- 
ing books for children and young persons, we know of none who are entitled 
to more praise for the manner in which the task has been performed, than 
Mr. 8. G. Goodrich. Hig books which have been put forth under the name 
of Petér Parley, are among the most useful publications of the kind, and we 
rejoice in believing that they have attained toa popularity in some degree 
commensurate to the labour of preparation, and encourage him to persevere 
in so usefdl and honourable an employment. We have just seen a small 
volume, which from internal evidence we attribute to the same hand, though 
its title page ascribes the authorship to “ Solomon Bell,” an acknowledged 
neighbour of Peter Parley. It is entitled “ Tales of Travels West of the 
Mississippi,” a tigle which needs no comment to explain its meaning. It is 
neatly printed and embellished with wood cuts to make it more attractive to 
the yofing.”—Boston Courier. 

** We have seen the third No. of the Series of Travels which we noticed, 
some time since, as in a course of publication by Messrs. Gray & Bowen. 
The third volume is ‘ Tales of Travels in the North of Europe,’ and includes 
Brooks’ Tour in Laplahd, Conway’s in Norway, Sweden, and Denmark, and 
Granville’s in Russia and Poland. All these are standard and recent Eng- 
lish works, but few copies of which are to be found inthis country. Brooks’ 
volume, which we happen to have seen, is a splendid London quarto, with 
some of the most beautiful scenic lithographs we ever beheld. Several of 
these designs, as well as some others, old and new, are excellently done in 
wood for the fine little work beforeeus. On the whole, what with the great 
amount of information it gives, and the care taken, by way of style, selec- 
tions, and embellishments, to give it impressively and pleasantly, we do not 
know of a twork more usefu! than the Tares or Travers. We shall always 
be delighted to hear, again and again, from Solomon Bell, and so will a doz-. 
en young frienfs who have thumbed his books through and through for us.”’ 
—Boston Evening Gazette. 

* We can hardly conceive of a plan more likely thaf that of this work to 
do good, or to give pleasure ; and we know nothing of the same character 
which can be compared with it for beauty of execution.—We shall quote two 
or three passages for the sake or showing the simplicity of the style. It is 
one of the most difficult things, we conceive, to unite this quality with dig- 
nity and nerve enough to make it pleasant, even tochildren, There is great 
danger in the effort of stooping to the young mind—of stooping too low. 
Simplicity is often confounded with childishness. Our author has succeed-. 
ed, we think, in keeping this distinefion in mind.”—Boston Essayist. 


PETER PARLEY’S TALES ABOUT AFRICK. 
PETER PARLEY’S TALES ABOUT ASIA. 


PETER PARLEY’S TALES OF THE SUN, MOON, 
AND STARS. : 
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This work embraces a view of the more simple parts of Astronomy, 
and is so prepared and illustrated by engravings, as to bring this sub- 
ject easily within the grasp of the juvenile mind. A work of this 
kind is evidently needed, as there is now no book before the public, 
which pretends to give a familiar view of Astronomy suited to chil- 
dren. 


** Peter Parley is, we believe, a great favourite with children, because in 
a simple way, which they like and understand, he has been telling them tales 
about almost every thing. This is an intimacy which we have no intention 
or wish of disturbing. The tales about the Sun, Moon, and Stars, will fur- 
nish young people with about as much astronomy as they can comfortably bear, 
in such a manner as to engage their pleased attention, and imprint the facts 
permanently on their memory. They very early desire to know something 
about those splendid lights and sparkles, the sun, moon and stars; and they 
may be made to know much, if their capacities are consulted as they are 
by their friend Parley.” —Christian Examiner. 


PETER PARLEY’S TALES ABOUT THE ISLANDS 
IN THE PACIFIC OCEAN. 


PETER PARLEY’S TALES OF THE SEA. 


(‘The five Volumes above mentioned, by the author of Peter Par- 
ley, will complete a Series of Tales for Children, designed to interest 
them in History and Geography. |} 








GRAY & BOWEN, 


BRAVE IN PRESS 


2 


THE FOLLOWING HIGHLY INTERESTING AND VALU- 
ABLE WORKS: 
} 3 
THE LIFE OF GOUVENEUR MORRIS, 


WITH SELECTIONS FROM HIS PUBLIC AND PRIVATE CORRESPONDENCE, 
AND MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS, 


BY JARED SPARKS. 


A more particular account of this interesting and important work will be 
given hereafter. 
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A 


NATURAL HISTORY 


OF THE GLOBE, AND OF MAN} BEASTS, BIRDS, FISHES, REPTILES 
AND INSECTS. FROM THE WRITINGS OF BUFFON, CUVIER, 
LACEPEDE, AND OTHER EMINENT NATURALISTS. 


TO WHICH ARE ADDED, 


ELEMENTS OF BOTANY. 


EDITED BY JOHN WRIGHT, 


MEMBER OF THE ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY IN LONDON. 


WITH FOUR HUNDRED ENGRAVINGS ON WOOD. 








if 









A NEW EDITION, 


WITH NUMEROUS ADDITIONS PARTICULARLY RESPECTING AMERI- 












CAN ANIMALS, FROM RICHARDSON, LEWIS AND CLARK, 






LONG, WILSON, BONAPARTE, GOODMAN, AND OTHERS. 






IN FIVE VOLUMES, LARGE 18mo. 







*,* This work is designed for common readers, and will be found highly useful and en- 
tertaining to families and youth. Great pains have been taken to make the Engravings 

beautiful, and accurate likenesses of the animals they represent. The work embraces all 

the best engravings in the Tower Menagerie, and Zoological Gardens, as well as many 

others, from various sources. Some of these are copied from original drawings, several 

from the splendid engravings of birds by Audubon ; some from Wilson, and others from the 

excellent work of Richardson. Ittis abundantly illustrated by entertaining extracts from 

modern travellers, and is believed to be much more authentic than any similar work yet 
offered to the public. 

Il. ' 


THE TOKEN, FOR 1832, 
(BEING THE FIFTH VOLUME,) ] 

EDITED BY S. G. GOODRICH, ' 
WILL BE PUBLISHED AT THE USUAL TIME, 











It will be enlarged to nearly the size of the London Keepsake— 
will contain one-third more matter than heretofore, and will be em- 
bellished with twenty engravings, by the first artists. It will be done . 
up in a splendid Arabesque cover, with gilt edges. The first writers 
in the country are among the contributors to the work. 


IV. 
A NEW DICTIONARY 
OF MEDICAL SCIENCE AND LITERATURE, 


Which will contain a concise account of the various subjects in Anat- 
omy, Physiology, Pathology, Therapeutics, Materia Medica, Surgery, 
Obstetrics, and Pharmacy, with the Etymology and Orthoepy of the 
terms of their Greek, Latin, French, and German synonymes ;—a co- 
pious Bibliography appended to the different articles, and Biographi- 
cal Notices of the most eminent Authors in the different departments * . 
of Medical Science, with a Catalogue of their principal works men- . 
tioned, and an Epitome of the existing state oft Medical Science and 

Literature. By Robley Dunglison, M. D. Professor of Medicine in the 

University of Virginia, &c. &c. 
















V. 
AMERICAN ALMANAC, 
AND REPOSITORY OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 
WOL. III. FOR 18832. 


The universal favour and extensive patronage with which the two 
first volumes of this work have been received, are the best evidences 
of its value and usefulness. The publishers intend to spare no ex- 
pense or pains to make the third volume fully equal to its predeces- 
sors. ‘The statistical facts obtained from the late census, being deriv- 
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ed from the best source, will make this volume unusually valuable 
for use and preservation. It wiJ] be published by the first of Nov. 


VI. 
THE AMERICAN ANNUAL REGISTER, 


FOR 1829 & '930, BEING VOL. V. 


This work has now reached its fifth volume; and the increased 
eare and attention whieh the editor and publishers have bestowed 
upon this volume, will, it is hoped, render it still more worthy of pub- 
lic patronage. ‘The present volume is expected to be issued in the 
course of this month. 

VIL. 


TABLES OF CHURCH HISTORY, 
FROM THE ORLGIN OF CHRISTIANITY ro Pritt PRESENT TIME. 
Translated from the German ot Jo. Sey. Vater, late Theol. Doct. 


and Professor at Halle. 
VII. 


A TEACHER'S GIFT TO HTS PUPILS. 

The above work will contain stories on various subjects, founded 
on fact, together with a few on Natural History. They were written 
by the author for the purpose of reading to a class of children under 
his care. The principal object in view in their preparation, was that 
of impressing his pupils with the value and importance of religion. 
In order to effect this, he has take the daily oceurrences of lite, as 
they transpired ; and the circumstances related being faimiliar and 
common, have an additional interest in the minds of children, who 
always ask, when a story is related to them—TIs it truer Great as- 
sistance has been found by this course, in inciting to virtuous action : 
and itis hoped their perusal will add something in so desirable au 
end, 

[X. 


ELEMENTS OF FRENCH GRAMMAR. 
BY M. LHOMOND, 


EMERITUS PROFFESSEUR IN THE UNIVERSITY OF PARIS. 

Translated trom the Freneh, with Additional Notes. For the use 
of Schools. By an Instructer. Second edition. 

ACCOMPANIED BY 
y > . ~ 4 T+ [= ‘ ™ al ‘ 
FRENCH EXERCISES; 

Selected chiefly from Wanostrocht, and adopted to the © Elements 
of French Grammar,” by M. Lhomond, Proffesseur Emeritus in the 
University of Paris. By an Instructer. 

X 
zo) 4 tf 2 rf ’ rT. —4 
AN ECONOMICAL ATLAS, 

For Families and Youth, with thirty-four Maps, and numerous en 
gravings ot Manners, Customs, and Curiosities—embracing, also, 
much other information. 


{(%>° This work will be elegant and cheap, and valuable to every 
family. 




















PUBLICATIONS OF THE 
BOSTON SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY. 


GRAY & BOWEN have recently been appointed General Agents for the 
publications of the above Society. Their design is to furnish a series of books 
suitable for juvenile readers, at as low a rate as possible, without incurring 
actual loss. The following works have already been issued, and’ may be had 
at the prices affixed : 


THE HAPPY VALLEY, 12 cents. 


HAPPY DAYS, Part I, 10 * 
HAPPY DAYS, “* II, 16°" 
WARNING, Sa 
SISTER’S GIFT, 2 Vols. a2 
ELLEN AND MARY, gS .4 


Liberal discounts to those who take quantities. 


NEW YORK COLLECTION OF HYMNS. 


G. & B. have just received a supply of the ‘ New York Collection of 
Psalms and Hymns for Social and Private Worship,’ and are now ready 
to supply orders for the same. 

Societies and others wishing for this Collection can be furnished by the 
quantity on reasonable terms. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE 
AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 


Complete sets of all the tracts published by the association, together with 
title-pages and index to the three volumes already completed, may be now ob- 
tained of the general agents, Messrs. Gray & Bowen. They are printed ina 
neat and uniform style, with double numbers on the pages, for the convenience 
of binding them in volumes, and are sold at the very low rate of eight or nine 


pages for one cent. A liberal discount made to those who buy to sell or 


distribute. | 
Forty-eight numbers of the first series, and ten of the second series, have 
already been published. 


WHITMAN ON REVIVALS. 
A LETTER to an OrtHopox Ciereyman, on Revivals of 


Religion. By Bernarp WuirTman. 





CARTER, HENDEE, & BABCOCK 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


TRAVELS IN MALTA AND SICILY, with Sxercues of 
Griprattar in 1827. By the Rev. Anprew BieeLtow, Author “of 
‘¢ Leaves from a Journal in North Britain and Ireland.’’ 


























THE 


CHRISTIAN EXAMINER. 





GRAY & BOWEN, 


NO. 141, WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 
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{> The work will be sent by mail, to any part of the United States, on the remittance 
of one year’s subscription (four dollars) to the Publishers, Boston, or to any of the agents,— 


subscribers paying postage, and taking the risk of conveyance. 


The subscription becomes due on the publication of the second number; that is, on the 
Ist of May. Distant subscribers are expected to transmit the amount of their yearly sub- 





scriptions as soon as they receive the second number of each year. 
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